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tages of years of successful operation. 

Instruction in all branches of VocAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music 
as a science and as an art, by the most eminent masters and profes- 
sors of the land, at 

MODERATE TERMS, 

Send for Annual Report. 
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CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons 
HAVE FUST PUBLISHED: 


Reveries of a Bachelor, and Seven 
Stories. 


The First Two Volumes of a New and 
Uniform Edition of the 


Writings of Donald G. Mitchell 
(“Sk Marvel’). 


Including three or four volumes containing new and unpublished 
material. In 12mo volumes, in original cloth bindings. Price 
per volume, $1.25. 

The remaining volumes will be pub- 
lished at -hort intervals. 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 
I84I-65. 
By Captain William’H. Parker. One volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

The book has the breezy air of the sea about it, and abounds 
with the happiest bits of humor and anecdotes. told with inimitable 
point. Captain Parker gives a picture of the ‘‘Old Navy” as 
graphic as if drawn by Marrvat. In his chapters on the late war 
he makes a contribution to history which will be recognized as of 
special value; but there is not a trace of asperity in what he has 
written, and each topic is discussed with a manly candor which will 
win the respect of every reader. 


The Story of Roland. 


By James Baldwin. With a series of illustrations by R. B. Birch. 

One volume, square 12mo, $2.00. 

This volume is intended as a companion to “‘ The Story of Sieg- 
fried.’”” In Mr. Baldwin’s hands, the different lecends of Roland 
and his companions are here fused into a straightforward story; 
and the history, the manners and the customs cf the time, as wel! as 
all that pertains to the institution of chivalry, have been faithfully 
and yet vividly represented. 


Godfrey Morgan : 


With numerous illustra- 








A California Mystery. By Jules Verne. 
trations. One vo'ume, 12mo, $2.00, 
This story is one of the most amazing efforts of Verne’s genius, 

and certainly lacks neither interest nor amusement. The illustra- 

tions are very numercus, and equal the text in force and character. 


The Hooster School-Boy. 


By Edward Eggleston, author of ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
etc. With full-page illustrations. One volume, r2mo. §1.co, 
“The Hoosier School-Roy’”’ depicts some of the characteristics 

of boy life years ago on the Ohio,—characteristics, however, that 

were not peculiar to that section only. The story presents a vivid 

and interesting picture of the d:fficulties which in those days beset 

the path of the youth aspiring for an education. These obstacles, 
which the hero of the story succeeds by his genuine manliness and 
force of character in surmounting, are just such as a majority of 
the most distinguished Americans, in all walks of life, including 

Lincoln and Garfield, have had to contend with, and which they 

have made the stepping-stones to their future greatness. Mr. Bush’s 

strong and life-like illustrations add much to the attractiveness of 
the book. 


The Gospel According to St. Fohn. 


Prof. William Milligan, D. D., and Prof. William F. Moulton, 

).D. One volume, r2mo, $1.25. Being Volume IV. of the Jn- 
ternational Revision Commentary on the New Testament. By 
British and American Scholars and Revisers, Edited by Philip 
Schaff, D. D. (Matthew, Mark, Luke and Acts already pub- 
lished.) 

This is the only commentary upon the revised version of the New 
Testament. The revised version is based upon a much older and 
purer text, and corrects several thousand errors of the old version. 
This makes it the best basis of a commentary. This commentary 
is the latest and best evangelical criticism and explanation of the 
sacred text, and is especially valuable for Sunday-school use. It is 
clear, brief and suggestive, and is the cheapest and best commentary 
for popular use in the English language. 


Mrs. Gilpin's Frugalttes : 


Remnants, and Two Hundred Ways of Using Them. By Susan 
Anna Brown, author of ‘“‘ The Book of Forty Puddings.”” One 
volume, illuminated, $1.00. 

This little volume, which in the range of cook-book literature 
occupies a new and unoccupied field, aims to combat the spirit of 
wastefulness that is the besetting sin of American housekeeping. 
Miss Brown provides a multitude of receipts for transforming these 
remnants into savory and nutritious A/ats, side-dishes, entrees, 
etc. Some of these receipts are from the French, but most of them 
are from the author’s own experiments. ‘ 


By 
I 








*,* These books are for sale by all book-sellers, or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, New York. 





LIBRARY OF 
Aboriginal American Literature. 


GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D.. 


115 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. I. The Maya Chronicles. 
Edited by DANteL G. Brinton, M. D. 
(Published December, 1882.) 
1 vol., 8vo. Price, paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50. 
No. II. The Iroquois Book of Rites. 
Edited by Horatio HALE, Esq. 
(Published June, 1883.) 


1 vol., 8vo. Price, paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50. 


No. III]. The Comedy-Ballet of Giiegiience. 


Edited by DANIFL G. Brinton, M. D. 
(in Press.) 


All these specimens of native literature are in the original tongues, 
with translations and notes, 





AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF ALFRED TENNYSON’S 


The Princess. 


With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood. 


An elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, beauti- 
fully bound, with full gilt edges, in box. Price, in 
cloth, $6.00; in tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00; 
in calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic patterns, $12.50. 
A few copies in crushed levant, with silk linings, 
$25.00. 

‘The Princess’’ is probably the most famous of the longer 
works of the Poet-Laureate ot tngland, and abounds in the most 
picturesque and attractive scenes and subjects for illustration, ‘Ihe 
best American artists have drawn these illustrations com amore, 
producing a great number of choice examples of the high per- 
fection which wood-engraving has reached in the New World. 
The general supervision of the work has devolved upon Mr. A. V. 
S. AntHony, who held the same relation to the recent magnificent 
editions of ‘ Lucile’’ and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ thus insuring 
for these illustrations the utmost accuracy in study, taste and com- 
position, and elegance in finish. 

Aneminent poet and critic, RrcHARD H. Stopparp, in reference 
to this edition speaks of “ The Princess” as ‘‘ ‘hat sweetest and 
purest of all modern epics, Tennyson's ‘ Princess. It is the 
truest and noblest poem of which womanhood ts the theme in any 
language.’ The publishers believe that in this form and with this 
elegance of finish the work will be widely welcomed on its merits 
as a fine-art edition, and become 


THE LEADING GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A Woman of Honor. 


By H. C. BUNNER. $1.25 


A very piquant novel of American society, full of new and 
interesting situations, and bearing evidence of a close study of life 
in New York. Mr. Bunner’s long connection with Fuck and the 
Century Magazine have made him wellknown, and the New Fork 
Mail and Express, Boston Globe, Springfield Republican, and 
other papers, have lately printed pleasant anticipatory notices about 
the new novel. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


I vol., 16mo, 





Tue Coat Trapbe Journat. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Subscription Frice, $3.00 a Year. 


Tue Coat TRADE JouRNAL was established April 21st, 1869, 
and it is the only es in the United States entirely devoted 
to the interests of the Coal Trade. 

FREDERICK E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor, 

111 Broadway, New York. 

An inspection of its contents will prove it to be complete in 
the fulness of its market reports, tolls, quotations of prices, and 
general information on coal matters, at home and abroad, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. HOTELS—WINTER RESORTS. ART—DECORATIONS. 
Fin e Crarenpon Hote, $100. 
gy AND Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, THE VACHERON & CONSTANTIN 


ar Sh O e S. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


926 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 





The Medical Triumph of the Century! 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


WILL CURE CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


Asthma, and well-advanced Consumption, and any Inflammation 
of the Mucous Membrane of the Respiratory Organs, whether it is 
the Nose, Throat or Lungs. 





It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used the same as a 
pillow at night. You inhale a powerful medicated atmosphere all 
night whilst sleeping as usual. No pipes or tubes. In other 
words, it is a method, and an effective one, for feeding Sick Lungs 
and Inflamed Air-Passages with healing air that purifies the 
blood by the same action, making a constitutional cure, It is safe as 
sunshine to the most delicate. 

It is a quick and radical cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and well-advanced Consumption. 

Send for circulars and testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Count 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 

Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 

catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
rman, free to all applicants. 


-Seat. 








INSURANCE, SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMIT- 
TEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES 
DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Witt1am P. Huston. 








NEW YORK. 





ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 





St. James Hore, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South. New 
Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, 1co x 55 and 25 feet in 
height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. The house has 
also been extensively furnished. 

Oren DECEMBER IST TILL May. 


¥. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 





St. Croup Hore, 
ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 





Cuarweston Hotret, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than here'ofore. New Hyprautic ELEvaTor; 
a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted throughout ; 
the Honse thoroughly renovated and painted. Rates, $2.50, $3.00 
and $4 00 per day, according to location of room. Special rates 
made for a month or longer. 


£E. H. JACKSON, Proprietor. 





Wasuincton HotEet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, PHILADEL PHTIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroonan, J. E. BrrcHIneiy. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms, 





WE SOLICIT YOU TO STOP AT THE 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, on Fourth Avenue, Forty-First 
and Forty-Second Streets. 
ELgvATOR AND ALL IMPROVEMENTS. Furorgan Pian. 

Over 450 elegantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
over one million of dollars. Single rooms reduced to $1 oo and up- 
wards per day. Also, richly-furnished suites for families. 

Families, travellers and tourists can live better for less money 
at the Grand Union than at any other first-class hotel in the city, 

8@>The Restaurant, Lunch and Wine Roomsare supplied with 
the best, at moderate prices. 

W. D. Garrison, Manager. 








KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructitle vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and ‘Treasurer, 


DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comneys. 
Avucustus Heaton, 
Danret Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. Townsgenp. 


* Lrvrncston ErrinGer. 
. P..McCutracr, 
Jamas L. CLaGuorn. 


Ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
Wiiuram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Regp. 


Hon, Wiitram A. Porter. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown, 








WATCH, 


Constructed on established scientific principles by com- 
petent and skilful horologists, is without exception the 
finest movement made for the above amount. 

Gentlemen’s sizes, 18-karat Cases, Hunting or Open 
Face, Stem-Winding. 


J. B Clavell @ Co. 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 


goz2 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO.,- 


(Successors to MorGAN & HEADLY,) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY AND WATCHES. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 





F, GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 
832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, Coins, 
Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence and 
superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of illustra- 
tion. 4@-Correspondence solicited. 

“Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty-five 
in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in portfolio, 
$4.00 per copy 








NES 


MCCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 











&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE To ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





— THE — 


CH re as aaee 


Before buying elsewhere, write for circulars and price- 


lists to 
CHICKERING & SONS. 


CHICKERING HALL, MANUFACTORY, 
130 Fifih Avenue, N. Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE friends of Civil Service Reform will need to keep their atten- 
tion upon every part of the Government, if the requirements of 

the new law are to be enforced to the letter. Something very like an 
invasion of the law appears to have taken place in the Interior Depart- 
ment, where messengers have been promoted to clerkships without their 
passing competitive examinations. It is true that in the rules drafted 
by the commissioners no provision is made for competitive examinations 
with reference to promotion, and that the promotion of clerks might be 
effected without any collision with that interpretation of the law on 
which those rules seem to be based. But we understand that the com- 
missioners themselves repudiate that interpretation, and take the law in 
what is its obvious sense; viz., that candidates for a higher place must 
justify their claims by examination, as must the candidates for the lowest 
places. It is true that if a clerk of experience who desires promotion 
is obliged to compete with outsiders, and makes poorer though good 
answers to the questions asked, the public service will not gain by his 
rejection and the acceptance of a novice. But as we understand the 
principles of the Reform outsiders will be allowed to compete only for 
the lowest places, and the higher places will be filled by competition 
among those who have passed their probation and have seen service. 
Much worse violations of the Civil Service Law have been taking 
place in Virginia. Mr. Dezenporr informs the commissioners that 
the persons employed at the Norfolk Navy-Yard have been assessed for 
the expenses of the coming State election, just as though the law never 
forbade this. Mr. MAHONE complies with the letter of the law by not 
appearing in person; but the person who has made this levy is known as 
his agent, and is terrible because his master is powerful. That the 
Readjusters are not afraid to use threats to national officials, is shown 
by a published letter from one of Mr. ManHone’s lieutenants to a Vir- 
ginia postmaster. The official is told: ‘‘ As you have not made the 
change in the post-office at Negro Foot, I am instructed to let you 
know that if the change is not made in a very few days some other per- 
son will be appointed postmaster in your place. The change 
would have been made before I saw you, but for a request on my part 
in your behalf.’’ We always have understood that Mr. GRESHAM 
denied that Mr. Manone controls appointments in the postal service. 
He certainly owes the country some explanation which will reconcile 
his public professions with this letter or will stamp its writer as an im- 
pudent liar. 





It is pleasant to see with what vigor Mr. GRESHAM continues his 
warfare upon the Louisiana State Lottery. He seems to have made up 
his mind that the great national agency entrusted to his care shall not 
be employed to plunder the unwary and ignorant of their money, for 
the benefit of the State of Louisiana and of its favorite corporation. 
He already refused to deliver letters addressed directly to the Lottery 
Company, and as the Company has secured the services of a national 
bank to receive its correspondence he now refuses to deliver letters to 
this bank until it has shown that it is not the agent of the lottery. As 
this contingency was not foreseen, it is possible that Mr. GRESHAM’s 
action is not justified by the letter of the law, but it is in exact con- 
formity with its spirit. 





THE investigation into the charges that frauds have been perpetrated 
under the cover of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii, seems to show 
that the charges are unfounded. Foreign sugars have not been taken 
to Hawaii for re-export to the Pacific Coast, and finer sugars have not 
been brought in under a treaty which provided only for the coarser. It is 
presumable that the representatives of the sugar interest laid before the 
commission the evidence which was supposed to prove these charges, 





and that it has been found insufficient. As the charges have been believed 
very generally in the sugar trade, it is not unlikely that the report will 
not at once dispose of them. But it will serve to prevent any hasty 
action which might look to the abolition of the treaty. Even with the 
continuance of the duties on imported sugars from other countries we 
can better afford the loss of some revenue than take any step which 
might look to a diminution of our commercial intercourse with the 
Sandwich Islands. Our national interests are served by an arrangement 
which induces Americans rather than Europeans to reside in those 
islands and to fill the ever-widening gap which is caused by the decay 
of the native population. If change is to be made, it were better to 
put sugars of low grade on the same footing with those imported from 
Hawaii, by removing an import duty which is not protective, as it 
does not produce an increase in the area of sugar cultivation beyond 
the bounds which it occupied before the duties were imposed. In our 
opinion, we are bound to this step by negotiating this treaty with the 
Sandwich Islands. ‘The other countries which send us sugar have been 
promised the treatment we accord to the ‘‘ most favored nation.’’ But 
so long as Hawaian sugar comes in free the Dutch and the Danes of the 
West Indies are less favored than are the Sandwich Islanders. 

For the same reason, it would be most dangerous for us to adopt the 
proposed reciprocity treaty with Mexico. In this case, it is not sugar 
only that is to be admitted free of duty ; and every article we allow to 
come in from Mexico on these terms will acquire a claim to similar 
privileges as regards its importation from other countries. 





GENERAL LONGSTRETH predicts the dissolution of the ‘‘ solid South ’’ 
through the rise of interest in the tariff question. The growth of 
manufactures in the South will break away a large body of Southerners 
from the lead of a party which is committed against the protective 
policy. Bnt these are not the only forces which are working to the 
same end. The large migration of Northern people to Florida bids 
fair to give a new character to that State and to carry it into the Re- 
publican ranks. The same change from the same cause will be effected 
in Texas, sooner or later. The Southerner is not disposed to emigra- 
tion, and has become less rather than more so since he ceased to be a 
slaveholder. The new settlers of Texas are very largely Europeans and 
Northern people, rather than settlers from the older Southern States. 

Another force which is working against the Democracy in the South 
is the extension of railroads and other enterprises, which bring in many 
cases workmen and managers from the North. While the Republican 
party gains steadily in the Northwest, it has increasing prospects of ex- 
tending its power to districts now held by the Democrats, and that by 
means more honorable than alliances with the whiskey interest or the 
repudiationists of the South. 


THE greatest present danger of the Republican party is that it will 
fancy its prospects for winning in 1884 very good. 





Ir is pointed out to the Democrats in the lower house of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature by their party chairman, Mr. HENSEL, in the Lan- 
caster Jntelligencer, that they are not in the habit of attending the 
pretended sessions in numbers sufficient to form a quorum, and that if 
the Republican members were to follow the Democratic precedent set 
in the Senate recently, and refuse to vote, they would leave the House 
helpless. Mr. HENSEL is quite right; but although his admonition ap- 
peared some days ago we do not observe that it has been strictly heeded 
as yet. 





Tue political Prohibitionists of Massachusetts are not a large body; 
they polled no more than twenty-three hundred votes at the last elec- 
tion. As their sympathies lie generally with the Republican party, it 
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might be supposed that they would co-operate in the uprising to rid the 
State of the dishonor of Mr. BuTLER’s Governorship. Mr. RoBINson, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, is an earnest Prohibitionist, 
and his election would secure for that party all it could gain by the 
choice of one of their own number to the Gubernatorial chair. The 
platform on which he stands demands ‘‘a higher standard in Temper- 
ance legislation,’’ and thus reopens the question for further action in 
case the Republicans succeed. Every vote against Mr. Ropinson helps 
to continue in power the party most favorable to the liquor interest. 
Of the large Temperance convention he!d at Worcester, a minority 
favored the endorsement of the Republican ticket for that office, but 
the majority insisted on putting a Prohibition ticket in the field. Such 
action is not reconcilable with ordinary principles of human procedure. 
It is not to be ascribed to simple and impersonal devotion to the cause 
of Temperance, but to the acrimonious excitement and irritation which 
seem to infect movements for moral reform more easily than any other. 





THE nomination of General BuTLER in the Springfield convention, 
Wednesday, was seconded by Mr. Wittiam A. Simmons, of Boston. 
And who is Simmons? This is a question deserving reply. He is that 
pattern ‘‘ machine’’ politician who a few years ago, holding on to his 
place as collector of the port of Boston with desperate clutch and per- 
sistent energy, approved himself to the minds of those who worship 
‘‘machine’’ methods the very paragon of Republicanism. He was then 
what has been called in iater times ‘‘a Stalwart of the Stalwarts,’’ and 
he fulfilled all the conditions of that term,—one who fights unreasoningly 
and unhesitatingly for his own side, but changes sides when private 
reasons suggest that course. From his former high position he dealt out 
withering scorn upon the man who belonged to the Republican party 
only because it represented his convictions ; his own devotion to it was 
more ‘‘staunch’’ than that. Now, as we have already observed, he 
appears in the Democratic convention, and, while he shouts loudest and 
shrillest for General BUTLER, assails the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts as furiously as he formerly assailed those in it who ventured to not 
admire his political style. 





ACCORDING to a Chicago newspaper interviewer, Senator BAYARD of 
Delaware expresses himself with great bitterness concerning General 
BuTLer and his attitude toward the Democratic minority in Congress 
in the Reconstruction period, but he nevertheless hopes for BuTLER’s 
election as Governor of Massachusetts, in order to punish the Phari- 
saism which the Senator finds in those who are opposing him. It isa 
very natural remark upon this that if Mr. Bayarp should get his wish 
as to Massachusetts he may have to swallow later a dose not so agreeable 
to him. But er’s re-election as Governor now would give him a 
powerful hold on the national organization of the Democratic party, 
and his selection by the Convention would be poison indeed to a Demo- 
crat who feels toward him as Mr. BayarpD does, according to the inter- 
view. But the Senator bore the nomination of Mr. GREELEY without 
revolting, and he would probably submit his neck to BUTLER under the 
pressure of party discipline ; for notwithstanding occasional appear- 
ances to the contrary he is a stiff partisan at bottom. It was a different 
impression, no doubt, that moved Harvard to confer an honorary 
degree upon him, and his deliverances now concerning BuTLER and 
Massachusetts ‘‘ Pharisaism’’ will be read with a certain measure of 
disgust in the latitude of Cambridge. 





His RENOMINATION for the Governorship BUTLER now has, both from 
the Democrats and the Greenbackers. He considers evidently that he 
has a chance for success. Suppose that the event should prove his 
judgment sound ; suppose—what is at least possible,—that he then cap- 
tures the Presidential nomination, in spite of the disgust of such as Mr. 
BayarD ; what sort of a campaign would we then have? Would we 
not have transferred to the national field the same forms of social issues 
that are involved in Massachusetts, and barely kept within orderly 
limits there? BuTLer is as ready to play with fire as Pamipre Egalité ; 
and he hopes more for success by stimulating the hatreds of the ignorant 
and prejudiced against what he may choose to designate as ‘blue 
blood,”? than by any other means. The steps from the situation in 


Massachusetts to a national campaign on social issues in 1884 are few in 





number and easy to foresee, and the chances of their being taken are 
not so slight. 





WHILE in some respects the affairs of the Republican party in New 
York have taken a turn for the better, there still remains much to be 
desired. The members of the State Committee who represent New 
York City are not men whose presence there excites an honorable 
pride in Republican breasts. And the vice of ‘‘reform next year”’ 
clings to the proposals for a reorganization of the party. Matters are 
to stand as they are until after the election of the delegates to the next 
national convention, and then the door is to be thrown open to all good 
Republicans. This is much to be regretted; for whatever gives or is 
thought to give a good reason for dissatisfaction may tell heavily against 
the party at the coming election. The two hundred thousand who 
stayed at home last November may acquire the habit of staying at home 
before 1884. When Democrats are so zealous for unity as to surrender 
all he asks to Mr. JoHN KELLy, Republicans might have been so zealous. 
as to do whatever is fair and right for the removal of dissatisfaction. 
Nor do we mean to say that the Republicans of New York only make 
these mistakes. 





In New Jersey, Judge Drxon has accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor, and decides not to resign from the bench and not to 
make a personal canvass. The contest in that State will be an extremely 
earnest one, with the chances of Republican success at least even. 

Judge Hoapty, the Democratic candidate for Governor of Ohio, 
who has been ill in Philadelphia for some weeks, goes home improved, 
but not well, to take part in the close of the canvass. At this distance, 
making all allowance for political exaggeration, it does not seem pos- . 
sible that he can carry the election, and the Democrats of other States 
apparently expect his defeat. 

In New York, the Republican State Committee has organized, and 
the chairmanship has been safely lodged in ‘‘Stalwart’’ hands by a ma- 
jority vote of the Committee, Mr. James D. WARREN being the succes- 
sor of that shining light, Mr. Joun F. SMytu. Undoubtedly there will 
now be a fairly earnest and united effort made by the Republicans to 
carry their State ticket ; but some of the conditions are by no means 
favorable to this result. 





THE explosion of a steamboat’s boiler on the Hudson, and that of 
the boiler in a Pittsburgh iron works, brings to the front once more the 
means of guarding the community against this terrible danger. It is 
too generally assumed that when a boiler explodes it must have been 
worn-out or defective in construction. But the exhaustive investigations 
of Professor JoHN F. Frazer, published many years ago in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, showed these assumptions to be mistaken. A 
boiler in the best condition, and which has passed the most searching 
examination, may be exploded by bad management. The most ordinary 
way to do this is to let the water fall so low that a considerable part of 
the metal heating surface becomes red hot. When the water is turned 
in upon such a surface, steam is generated with such rapidity that its 
expansive force becomes irresistible. There are other dangers, and 
these are so various that there is no safeguard against explosions, except 
the most constant care and the best intelligence in those who are in 
charge of boilers. , 

But inspection goes a great way in restraining the selfishness which 
takes the risk to lives, rather than replace a boiler which is of bad build 
or has been worn past the point of safety. In the Pittsburgh explosion, 
by which several persons lost their lives, the boiler was one which never 
had been inspected, no notice of its existence having been given to the 
inspector. We do not see how its owners can escape the heavy penalty— 
five thousand dollars’ fine and two years’ imprisonment,—which the law 
enacts for this offence. We see no force in their plea that it was the 
inspector’s business to have known of that boiler without notice. The 
law does not require impossibilities of its officers, and it does impose 
the penalty upon those who use uninspected boilers. Neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the statute was observed in this case. 





THE national convention of colored men which met at Louisville on 
Monday elected FREDERICK DoucLass permanent president, and has had 
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up to this writing several noisy and heated sessions. The apparent de- 
sires of a majority are in favor of action looking to social and industrial 
rather than political results, and on Wednesday resolutions favoring the 
Republican party and endorsing President ArTHUR’s Administration 
were both referred to a committee with such display of feeling as signi- 
fied the unlikelihood of their passage under any circumstances. 





Baron NoRDENSKJOLD, the Arctic explorer, has returned from his 
expedition to Eastern Greenland. His purpose was not, as was reported 
in some quarters, to seek the traces of the old Norse settlements on that 
coast, but to verify or disprove the hypothesis that a great body of un- 
frozen water occupied the centre of the island. He has satisfied himself 
that there is no such water in the interior, and he reports that the heart 
of Greenland is an icy and desolate wilderness, incapable of sustaining 
even vegetable life. Yet another explorer who visited the western coast 
in still higher latitudes reported an abundance of Arctic vegetation. 

Through the Esquimaux, Baron NoRDENSKJOLD heard from the 
GREELY colony,—that Lieutenant GREELY was dead, and that his com- 
pany had broken up their colony and set out for a more southern point, 
in the hope of escaping with their lives. We see no reason to doubt 
this report, and very little reason to hope for the safety of the party. 





THE pressure of the industrial peril in England is shown by the fact 
that the British Association for the Advancement of Social Science de- 
votes a considerable part of its annual session to the discussion of inter- 
national trade. The usual assurance that England can hold her own 
against all competitors never was more needed than now, when the 
price of her staple commodities has fallen to the lowest point and all 
her markets are glutted. Steel rails sell in England for four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, a ton, delivered on shipboard; coal of the best quality 
for household use is offered at the mines at from four to ten shillings a 
ton ; the market for textiles is so bad that nothing but a reduction of 
wages and of time can enable employers to go on; Lancashire, without 
that stimulus to overproduction which Protection is supposed to furnish, 
is spinning and weaving more cotton than the world can be induced to 
purchase ; and new rivals are meeting the English in every market. If 
these difficulties were inevitable, they would be matter for sympathy 
and regret. But as they are the fruits of an industrial ambition which 
has spared no other people and has used the most unworthy means 
they must be regarded with that satisfaction with which men always 
look at the evidence that substantial justice determines the course of the 
world. 

It 1s said in Zhe Saturday Review that they are the truits, not of 
English violation of law, but of its violation by other countries. ‘‘If 
natural laws were allowed to operate freely, it is probable that the 
growth of the [cotton] trade would be chiefly in England,’’ but protec- 
tive tariffs have ‘‘ forced into existence a cotton trade’’ in other coun- 
tries. The English cotton trade was ‘‘ forced into existence’’ by pro- 
tective tariffs whose repeal never was proposed or asked until the trade 
had reached such proportions as were supposed to enable it to defy 
competition. ‘‘If natural laws had been allowed to operate freely’’ in 
the century, 1730 to 1830, ‘‘ the extension of the trade would have been 
chiefly in’’ India and perhaps America. When Manchester abuses pro- 
tective tariffs, it kicks down the ladder by which it climbed. 





THE difficulty between France and China seems likely to reach a 
peaceable if not an amicable solution. In the long series of notes and 
memoranda which have been exchanged, the negotiations have reached 
questions of detail, the Chinese proposal of a neutral belt between 
French and Chinese territory, and the offer of the opening of the Red 
River to European commerce, being that which is to constitute the 
basis of the treaty. ‘That the French really desire peace, is shown by 
the transfer of negotiations from M. CHALLEMEL-Lacour to MM. 
Ferry and WADDINGTON, who are both of them free from an offensive 
Chauvinism. 

It is suggested that China is negotiating only for the sake of delay, 
and means to fight at last. But China has nothing to gain from delay 
when French ships and troops are on the way to Tonquin, and delay 
will but enable them to present a bolder front. 





Ho.ianp and Belgium have reached the wise conclusion to abolish 
the custom-house line which now sunders the two kingdoms, and to es- 
tablish mutual freedom of trade. These small countries are both be- 
lievers in the policy of Protection, but neither of them is large enough 
by itself to afford a sufficient market for great industries. Each has 
resources which are indispensable to the other, and their territory seems 
to have been meant for the home of a single compact nation. From 
1815 till 1830, they were united as they had been through a large part 
of the sixteenth century, but religious dissension forced them apart. A 
zollverein will not reunite them, nor will it carry them into new com- 
mercial relations with their neighbors. But it will enable them to at- 
tain in commercial unison the industrial independence of other countries 
which is impossible in an entire separation. 





AFFairS in Bulgaria threaten the peace of Europe. News at this 
writing shows two or three interesting particulars. The Journal de St. 
Petersbourg, which speaks by official inspiration, is quoted as saying 
that the Bulgarian situation is ‘‘dangerous,’’ while it is reported in the 
Russian capital that the Government will protest against the steps by 
which Prince ALEXANDER removed the two Russian Ministers and put 
a *‘Liberal’’ at the head of the Cabinet. On the other hand, the Turks 
are moving; they are about to say that if Bulgaria lapses into dis- 
order Turkey will resume her right of suzerainty to restore order. All 
of which means that the questions relating to these principalities, and 
which have been the fruitful source of previous wars, are in danger of 
being reopened. There is a Russian view that their country can now 
maintain her position in Europe by forcing the contest with Germany 
before her Austrian and Italian alliance is perfectly consummated. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,’’ page 398.] 


THE PAPACY IN HISTORY. 
OPE LEO XIII. is a man of ideas. He has made Europe feel 
from the start that Governments had to deal with a clear-headed 
and far-sighted statesman, who could see what advantages the Roman 
Catholic Church had to offer in her friendship and what favors she 
might expect in return. He made a most brilliant movement for recog- 
nition at the hands of the British Government, and was defeated only 
by the stupidity of Mr. Errincton, the English Roman Catholic who 
had been selected as the go-between in the preliminary and informal ne- 
gotiations. He brought Russia and Germany to terms in the matter of 
the legal status of the hierarchy, not by obstinacy and scolding, but by 
showing the readiness and the ability of the Papacy to co-operate in the 
maintenance of the social order. By patience, by silence, and by 
speaking at the right time, he has brought the French Republic to 
see that the Papal Church is to be dealt with as a great fact in the 
European situation, and not as a matter for anti-theological acrimony. 
In Belgium he has served the State by forcing the extremists in the 
education controversy to moderate something of their acerbity, and 
has refused his countenance to men whom Pius IX. would have hailed 
as the most faithful sons of the Church. It is only in Italy that the 
Pope has failed to maintain this reputation for moderation, and it may 
be questioned whether LEo XIII. of himself would have adepted the 
attitude of peevish protest which he has inherited from his predecessor. 
Had he been Pope when the Italian troops forced their way into the 
capital of Italy, he probably would have found in the history of the 
Papacy abundance of precedents for making terms with conquerors who 
had made themselves masters of Rome. Pius IX. ignored those prece- 
dents, exalted attachment to the temporal power into a test of loyalty 
to the Church, and entailed upon LEo an embarrassment from which he 
cannot escape. Even an infallible Pope has to comply with the expec- 
tations of his public. 

That the Pope is irritated by his relations to the newly-created King- 
dom of Italy, is shown by his recent letters to the three cardinals who 
have the charge of the Vatican library. His antagonism to ‘‘ United 
Italy’’ has driven Italian patriots into a partisan antagonism to the 
Papacy. As a matter of course, the controversy thus engendered in the 
rather weakly newspapers of the Italian capital, and carried into the 
text-books of the public schools, has not been judicially fair. The 
Popes have been held responsible for much that they did not do or could 
not have prevented. Their real services to Italy and to the world have 
been ignored or denied. And Pope LEo proposes to throw open the 
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Vatican library and its treasures to the scholarship of the world, and to 
appeal to its judgment in the matters in dispute. 

The proposal is interesting in many respects, but chiefly in that the 
Pope appeals to history as to the claims of the Papacy on the world’s 
gratitude. We do not need access to the Vatican library to form some 
definite conclusions in this regard. Without entertaining the Roman 
Catholic view of the Papacy’s claims to the obedience of Christendom, 
it is easy to see that it has rendered great and lasting services to Europe 
and to the world. Take, for instance, the severance between Church 
and State as it exists in European countries and in its more complete 
realization in America. That distinction between the two we owe to 
the Papacy. In the various systems of religion which existed before the 
Christian era, Church and State are indissolubly blended, if not iden- 
tified. In pagan countries, the public religion was a branch of the civil 
service. Even in the Jewish system, while a sharp distinction was made 
between the functions of the priest and those of the magistrate, the 
former was an officer of the State and the latter often took the lead in 
religious reforms. In the New Testament the question is not raised, 
unless the famous answer, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world,”’ is taken 
as deciding it. When the Roman emperors became Christians, they 
took in the Church a position similar in some respects to that of Davip 
and HEZEKIAH in the Jewish system, but still more like that of AUGUsTuUs 
and HaprRIAN in the Roman system. The emperors of the East and 
their successors, the Russian Czars, retain that place still. In Byzantium 
and in Moscow, the Christian religion took and retained its place as a 
feature of the civil government and an instrument for the maintenance 
of civil order. In both the smallest dissent from the established creed 
was treated as a civil offence; and men of acknowledged piety were 
imprisoned, banished, mutilated and put to death for their resolve to 
use in their creed a syllable more or less than did the emperor. In the 
West it was the Papacy which successfully asserted the right of the 
Church to an independent and self-centred existence. The Popes did 
not take this position in the interests of toleration or religious liberty. 
They most inconsistently inculcated the principle that the civil arm 
might, should and must punish with severe penalties those whom the 
Church tribunals had found guilty of heresy. But they did prepare the 
way for a broader application of the principle that the Church and the 
State are distinct bodies, that neither can take cognizance of an offence 
committed against laws peculiar to the other, and that heresy and un- 
belief are matters with which the State has nothing to do. 

Now just here it is that the Papacy is guilty of the gravest incon- 
sistency in insisting on the maintenance of its temporal power. So long 
as that power existed, the principle that Church and State are distinct 
things, however applicable to the rest of Christendom, could not be 
applied to Rome and to the States of the Church in its neighborhood. 
Here, at least, the priest and the civil magistrate were identical, and 
every denial of the spiritual claims of the priesthood must be treated as 
an offence against the civil order. It is therefore not merely in the in- 
terests of Italian unity, but in behalf of a great principle for which the 
Popes of the earlier Middle Ages toiled and suffered, that we must re- 
gard the absorption of Rome into Italy as a matter for satisfaction. 

Another great benefit which the world owes to the Papacy is the 
maintenance of the spiritual character of the Christian clergy, through 
the establishment of the rule of celibacy. Whoever has studied the 
history of Church organization must have been impressed with the ten- 
dency of the Church to assimilate its form of government to that of 
the State in which it exists. The early Christian Church reproduced 
in its hierarchy a copy of the administrative system of the Roman 
Empire. Many of its terms—diocese, province, and the like,—were 
borrowed from the nomenclature of the Roman zofitia. Among the 
Western Celts, on the other hand, the Church was organized on the 
tribal system, with a eoard—frequently a woman,—at the head of each 
of its subdivisions, while the bishops took a subordinate place similar 
to that held by the drehons in the Celtic tribe. The struggle between 
this system and that of the canon law forms a curious chapter in the 
early church history of Great Britain and Ireland. 


When the Roman Empire on the continent gave way to the inva- 
sions of the barbarians, and the new Teutonic nations of Western 
Europe began to take shape as feudal kingdoms, the Church encoun- 
tered a serious danger. At first, the grants of land from feudal supe- 





riors were for a single year only. Gradually this was changed to a 
tenure for life, and then by a still further change the life tenure became 
hereditary. The son of the fief-holder applied as a matter of course to 
be invested with his father’s lands, and a refusal would have been 
thought a great hardship. Just the same change of arrangement was 
taking place in the Church. Life tenure of ecclesiastical benefices in 
multitudes of cases was converted into hereditary tenure. The bishop 
made his son his successor ; the priest put his son into his benefice. If 
the process had not been stopped, Europe might have had an hereditary 
clerical caste; and the reason for a man’s becoming a priest or bishop 
would have been found, not in any inner vocation or personal fitness, 
but in his descent from priest or bishop. The effect would have been 
to divest the clerical order of the very idea of personal sanctity, and 
to have substituted that hereditary holiness which clings to the Hindoo 
Brahmin of the most depraved character. 

To this dangerous transformation Grecory VII. and his successors 
put an end by introducing the discipline of celibacy. That bishops 
and priests might not thrust their sons into office, it was ruled that they 
should have no sons. It is, however, not a doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but only a discipline. That Church might abolish it 
at once without the slightest inconsistency. And as the circumstances 
which justified its establishment have passed away its abolition might 
be a benefit as great as its enactment. In the light of the doctrine of 
heredity, it must be a very serious loss to the Catholic world that the 
most zealous, self-sacrificing and lofty-minded class in the Church leave 
no children as the natural heirs to these qualities. The survival of the 
unfittest is the result. It is pitiful to see the extirpation of such a stock 
as the ARNAULDS in France, through their voluntary or required celi- 
bacy. On the other hand, statisticians have shown that no class of 
children have risen so generally to eminence in science, art and litera- 
ture as have the children of Protestant pastors. 

We may have something to say further as to the part played by the 
Papacy in history. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


R. JOSEPH MEDILL, of Chicago, long known by his editorship 
\ of the Zribune, is a spokesman for those newspaper men who 
condemn the step—jump, more properly,—taken by the New York 
Times in reducing its price from four cents to two cents. ‘‘ The papers 
of New York,’’ he says, ‘‘ will shortly be like those of Paris,—small 
and comparatively insignificant. The World and TZimes have thrown 
large stones through the windows of every newspaper office in New 
York, and probably of the United States.’’ 





Two lines of thought are especially suggested by this criticism. 
First, that Mr. MEDILL is right ; that good newspapers have been none 
too dear at four cents,—or certainly not at three ; and that, while it is un- 
fortunate for a large business interest and a growingly important pro- 
fession to have newspaper publishing made even more precarious in its 
returns than it has always been, it is a vague and questionable advantage 
to the public to bring the expensively-made journals down into the 
cheap field. ‘‘ Cheap and nasty’’ is not desirable ; whatever is at the 
lowest price must be either least in quantity or quality. And, after all, 
is it too much for a family of average means in these days to use five 
cents a day in the purchase of a good newspaper? Is not that sum as well 
deserved for that object as the amounts spent for other and necessary 
objects? 





But, on the other hand, is it not possible after all that in the steady 
drift of differentiation and classification the daily newspapers are com- 
ing to their own work,—that of getting and presenting the news? Are 
we not to have presently this service performed for us at a low charge 
for the sheet on which the news appears, while other matter now printed 
by the large dailies is reserved for the weekly journal? Though some 
men speak well when they speak ‘‘ on the spur of the moment,”’ it will 
scarcely be questioned that time and reflection are commonly favorable 
to a sound judgment, and that consequently the remarks which the daily 
journal presents on one page relating to the news presented on another 
of the same issue necessarily suffer a certain measure of disadvantage. 
It is true that a theory has been set up that the public demands of 
the press opinions upon events as quickly as word of the events, and 
that to have everything quickly is the extremest form of satisfaction. 
But there are many signs of reaction against this excess of haste; the 
typical tendency of our thought undoubtedly is toward more delibera- 
tion, more thoroughness, and better finish. This makes argument, 
therefore, for the slower but steadier and surer vehicle of thought. It 
suggests whether the bulletins of news may not be one thing, and the 
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political, critical, literary, scientific journal of remark, and thought, and 
argument, and suggestion, another. The great newspapers have been 
tending to proportions which it is confessed by many readers were en- 
tirely too great. Each of their issues is equal to a printed book of 
considerable size ; and who each day can read a complete volume? 





THOsE who know their ‘‘ Boswell’’ will remember that Dr. JoHNSON 
had an old schoolfellow, one Dr. HEcTror, whom he used to visit at 
Birmingham. HeEcror’s house, rich in carving and fine panelling, still 
stands, and for fear that this carving might come to grief it has lately 
been removed to Aston Hall, once the fine seat of the AsTons, but now 
used as a museum, whilst the park is the chief pleasure haunt of Bir- 
mingham. It is interesting, too, to learn that the house in which 
HAMPDEN died, when removed from Chalgrove field, was lately sold to 
an appreciative owner. Fora long time, it was the Greyhound Inn, 
the chief hostelry of Thame, an ancient market-town in Oxfordshire. 





ENGLISH OFFICIALS, as we pick up from the journals, have had some 
curious experience in the matter of oaths lately. In Nottinghamshire, 
a young lady positively and peremptorily, in spite of all remonstrance, 
refused to be sworn on any Bible, except a Catholic Bible of the Douai 
edition; whilst in Kent the landlord of a public-house where an in- 
quest was being held handed about a book for jurors to be sworn on 
which turned out to be a copy of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.”’ 





In viEw of France’s very slow growth of population, it must be very 
gratifying to her to reflect that there has been a remarkable diminution 
in the population of Germany of late, the number having fallen between 
December 1st, 1880, and June 6th, 1882, from 45,234,061 to 45,213,907. 
This decrease, however, 1s spread over the country in an unequal man- 
ner, there being in some parts of Prussia, such as Westphalia, Branden- 
burg and Berlin, a slight increase to the amount of 8,749 inhabitants ; 
while on the other hand Posen has lost 37,780, East Prussia 31,617, and 
Pomerania 22,232. Bavaria, which in 1880 possessed 5,284,778 people, 
has now lost 23,186 ; Wurtemburg has lost 14,052 out of its 1,971,118, 
and the Grand Duchy of Baden 11,767 out of 1,570,254. The king- 
dom of Saxony has been more fortunate, and has received an accession 
of 42,017 to its population in 1880 of 2,972,805. Alsace-Lorraine has 
suffered a heavy loss in proportion to its numbers, there having been in 
eighteen months a decrease of 27,090 out of its 1,566,670 inhabitants 
in 1880. 





THouGH Delaware on account of her narrow territory has always 
been one of the most strenuous of the States in insisting upon her just 
share of ‘‘rights’’ (ever since the day when her people saw that the 
Federal Constitution did well for the small States, and so made haste to 
be first to ratify it), Judge Comecys, the Chief Justice of her courts, 
has just delivered a decision declaring one of her laws unconstitutional, 
because it conflicts with the national Constitution and impairs the rights 
of citizens of other States. The decision itself is eminently just, and 
it is besides in the right direction. A resident of Pennsylvania went 
over the State line into Delaware on some lawful errand, and was there 
arrested by a person who claimed a debt of him, and thrown into jail. 
This was according to the State law,—the ‘‘foreign attachment’’ sys- 
tem,—but the procedure would not have been legal as against a person 
living in Delaware. In the latter case, it requires allegation of fraud in 
order to justify the writ of capias ad respondendum, and Judge CoMEGyYs 
held, in agreement with the argument of counsel for the arrested man 
(who had been in prison a fortnight or more), that the law was con- 
trary to Article 2, Section 4, of the Fourteenth Amendment, guar- 
anteeing to the citizens of each State the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of every other State. 


WE say that this is ‘‘in the right direction,’’ because these laws 
permitting summary arrest and imprisonment upon money claims are 
liable to gross abuse, and at the best are relics of the old days of 
debtors’ jails. Such institutions as the Ludlow Street prison of New 
York City have long been a public nuisance and a place of private per- 
secution. 








THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE “SUMMER RESORT.” 


HAT newspapers describe as ‘‘summer resorts ’’ are every year 
becoming a more conspicuous feature of American life. Within 

the last ten years, their number has increased to a bewildering extent. 
They are literally manufactured, and at such a rapid rate that the supply 
is well in advance of the demand. Every season a host of new rivals 
start up with various claims for public favor, and of every grade of 
cheapness and dearness. Enterprising men with a practised eye for the 
needs and tastes of the community are constantly discovering eligible 
spots that combine ‘‘ unprecedented attractions in situation, scenery 
and climate ;’’ a hotel is opened and well advertised, and the place be- 
comes a ‘‘resort.’” New England, whose inhabitants have long bravely 
wrestled with its intractable ruggedness, is teeming with “‘ resorts,’’ and 
is gradually accepting its destiny as the great watering-place of the 





Middle and Atlantic States, as the natives find that the bracing air will 
yield a much better per cent. than the meagre soil could give. Every 
year, fashion and the exigencies of the American climate are driving 
more people to spend a part if not all of the summer months at 
‘*resorts’’ of one kind or another. But fresh air and change of scene 
are not the only things sought, and a good deal is to be seen at such 
places that is not set down in the list of ‘attractions’’ or described 
by the newspaper correspondent. Nowhere, for instance, can the 
costume of the American female be studied to greater advantage in all 
its details. The American child as a nuisance may also be seen in all 
its odious varieties. The American girl, of course, abounds at ‘ re- 
sorts ;’’ but then she abounds everywhere, at home and abroad, in the 
street and the train, in public and private, sometimes charming, some- 
times the reverse, but never absent. But ‘‘resorts’’ have become the 
special and peculiar field of the gay married woman ; they are her op- 
portunity, her hunting-ground. Flirtation after marriage used to be 
looked upon with some horror as belonging exclusively to the ill- 
balanced Latin races and being part of their general moral laxity; by 
some good people it was directly traced to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, and, of course, foreign to such as lived under a sound Protestant 
theology. But unfortunately it has been too often proved that a cor- 
rect creed is not always a guarantee of conduct, as people who rehearse 
the most carefully expurgated beliefs sometimes keep them studiously 
apart from their practice, while men who were guilty of gross doctrinal 
errors have been known to lead beautiful lives. 

The very rich and the very poor have always had peculiar tempta- 
tions, and as a class have never successfully resisted them, except during 
short periods of great pressure or unusual moral enthusiasm, persecution 
and oppression being unfortunately among the greatest stimulants. The 
idleness, and luxury, and vices, of the rich, and the ignorance and de- 
gradation of the poor, have always been the despair of the philanthropist 
and reformer, and will probably continue to be so as long as rich and 
poor endure, notwithstanding the buoyant hopefulness of progressive 
sociologists who believe that the race will be saved as soon as men can 
be taught that happiness is the true aim of all sound morality; but this 
implies an agreement of opinion as to the meaning of the term, 
‘* happiness,’’ which has never yet been reached, as in the formula of 
the moralist happiness is so pared and pruned that it often resolves itself 
into nothing more substantial than the ‘‘ mevis sibi conscia recte,’’ and is 
at the very opposite pole from pleasure, and amusement, and enjoyment, 
which enter very largely into happiness as conceived by the man of the 
world and the ignorant man. Social laws have heretofore shown them- 
selves inexorable, and one of the most unvarying has been that in every 
rich and old society marriage tends to become less a matter of sentiment 
and more a matter of calculation. It is considered the most normal 
and creditable occupation for a woman who makes society her sphere 
and adopts its creed as her belief. There are strong inducements to the 
marriage of convenience, both for men and women, though as yet Amer- 
ican men are comparatively free from this charge, thanks to the absence 
of an aristocracy which exacts that a man shall have money, but forbids 
him to earn it, excepting in certain prescribed ways, marriage being one 
of these; but marriage is not yet included here among the honorable 
professions open to gentlemen. Of course, in every city there are hun- 
dreds of happy marriages, even among very worldly people ; but it is 
to be feared that the unfortunate experiments are still on the increase. 
In some of these cases the women marry without much affection ; in 
others they begin with a fair share of sentiment, but a hitch comes 
somewhere ; they have expected too much, perhaps, and being disap- 
pointed will seek amusement and excitement elsewhere. 

The very common custom of husbands and wives spending their 
summers apart does not tend to tighten the conjugal tie. Many men 
who cannot manage to leave their business for the whole summer send 
their wives away to some gay place, and join them for a short holiday 
of a few weeks. The young American woman has seldom an unbecoming 
number of children, and she is not always as preoccupied with them as 
the American mother is popularly supposed to be. When a number of 
rich, idle people meet together to make a business of pleasure for sev- 
eral months, the effect on the moral tone is not stimulating. ‘‘ Re- 
sorts’’ abound in opportunities for flirtation, and in unencumbered men 
who count upon some such pleasant little incident for their summer’s 
amusement,—sometimes pleasure-loving young men who, being unpre- 
pared to marry, find the society of married women both safe and enter- 
taining,—or the gay married man who sends his wife and children to 
some nice, quiet, healthy place in the mountains, while he makes a /our 
galant of the most popular ‘ resorts.’? Sometimes there is the edify- 
ing spectacle of a husband and wife who having mutually discovered the 
insufficiency of each other’s society frankly pursue their separate diver- 
sions without let or hinderance from each other, while living together 
in apparent unity and concord. 

The ‘whole life of a gay watering-place is so essentially one of 
pleasure and amusement that these seem for the time being the only 
ends of existence. So much seems to be permitted by general consent 
that many a pretty woman is led to do foolish things just from force of 
example and the influence of the atmosphere around her, and may, per- 
haps, mar the whole happiness of her married life by some thoughtless 
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imprudence that she herself in quieter moments might condemn. When 
a woman is honestly attached to her husband, she deserves no credit for 
discretion ; but when the attachment is not strong it is only principle 
or fear of the world’s censure that remains to counterbalance oppor- 
tunity and temptation. The physical life that is led at these places is 
certainly in some respects very admirable, and is doing much to im- 
prove the strength, and health, and beauty, of the race. No one could 
say that the American race was pale or puny-looking who judged from 
Mt. Desert or Narragansett, where every shade of tan and sunburn is 
almost a part of the costume, and where teeth gleam from red and 
brown faces with a carnivorous whiteness that gives quite a ferocious look 
to the human countenance, as if, in case provisions gave out, people 
might turn cannibals and eat each other. But the effect of the ‘‘sum- 
mer resort’’ on the morals of society is hardly as improving as it un- 
doubtedly is on the physical condition of the community. 


LITERATURE. 
THE RIVERSIDE « EMERSON.”* 


‘THE first four volumes of the new (but not complete,) edition of 

Emerson’s works which is to come forth from the Riverside Press, 
are now issued, and seven more volumes are promised for October and 
November. ‘Three of these eleven volumes are to contain new essays 
and poems published from the manuscripts which Mr. Cabot, the literary 
executor of Emerson, and Dr. Emerson, his son, have been examining 
since the author’s death. The same three volumes will also contain 
many prose pieces (orations, lectures, essays and sketches, ) which, though 
previously printed in magazines, pamphlets or newspapers, have not 
hitherto been collected and will be new to most readers. Among these 
in the tenth volume (entitled ‘‘ Lectures and Biographical Sketches,’’) 
will be the papers on Landor and Carlyle which appeared in Zhe Dial 
in 1841 and 1843, and several other essays from Zhe Dial, also, the 
remarkable ‘‘ Historic Notes on Life and Letters in Massachusetts,’’ 
lately printed in the AZ/antic, and biographical sketches of Emerson’s 
kinsman, Dr. Ripley; of hisaunt, Miss Mary Emerson; of Thoreau; and 
of Samuel Hoar, the father of Senator Hoar, who was for twenty years 
a townsman of Emerson at Concord. In the eleventh volume will be 
collected the political and occasional addresses, from 1835 to 1876, with 
some other pieces. The ninth volume will contain all the poems here- 
tofore published, with others which were left in manuscript by Emerson, 
some of them unfinished, and others apparently early verses which for 
some personal reason were never given to the world by the poet. This 
volume (which with the tenth and eleventh is promised for November, ) 
will be most highly prized by the special admirers of Emerson, and will 
add to the evidence, already sufficient for many readers, that he was 
the first poet of America, and perhaps of his age. 

It is from the poet’s point of view, also, that Emerson’s prose 
writings generally must be judged ; and this is very apparent in reading 
the four volumes of the new edition which are before us. These are 
‘* Nature, Addresses and Lectures,’’ including the slender philosophical 
work called ‘‘ Nature’’ (first printed in 1837), and the college addresses 
of that and the seven succeeding years ; the two series of ‘‘ Essays,’ first 
published in 1841 and 1844; and ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ which, 
though published in 1850, was written before Emerson’s visit to Eng- 
land in 1847. These four volumes and the first book of ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
published in 1847, belong to the most poetical period of the author’s 
life,—before his youthful vision was too much sharpened by the expe- 
riences of middle age and of the European world, and while he was yet 
in that blissful state which another poet thus describes : 





“Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries.” 


It has been more than once observed by those who saw Emerson’s 
whole career, that his visit to England in 1847-8 was a turning-point in 
his intellectual life, before which he was more a poet and a mystic, and 
after which he was more a sensible and practical man of the world., He 
never, in fact, ceased to be a poet; nor was there a time when he was 
not in some sense a man of the world; but the visit to England, where 
the powers of this world addressed themselves eloquently to his mind, 
recorded itself, not only in the book of ‘‘ English Traits,’’—the fifth 
volume in this new edition,—but in all his subsequent books. The new 
volumes of this edition will not exhibit this tendency; for they are 
made up of essays written before and after 1847, and therefore show a 
mixture of the earlier and the later manner. But it is true of Emerson, 
and in a higher degree, what he says in one of these essays concerning 
Edward Everett: ‘‘ There was that finish about this person which is 
about women, and which distinguishes every piece of genius from the 
works of talent ; these last are more or less matured in every degree of 
completeness, according to the time bestowed on them, dut works of 
genius in their first and slightest form are still wholes.”’ 

This last phrase may be taken as the key to what Emerson has writ- 
ten, and to his peculiar power as a writer. His briefest and most casual 
utterances are not fragments, as used to be said ; not disjointed sentences, 
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to be read backward as well as forward. No; they are wholes, and 
each of them enspheres a truth distinct and clear: 
«« This, as an amber drop enwraps a bee, 


Covering discovers your quick soul, that we 
May in your through-shine front your heart’s thought see.” 


Take passages at random in the first book of ‘‘ Essays’’: ‘‘ That 
which each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him;’’ ‘‘ every 
great man is unique ;’’ ‘travelling is a fool’s paradise ;’’ ‘‘ with con- 
sistency a great soul has simply nothing to do;’’ ‘‘ what is our life but 
an endless flight of winged facts or events ?’’ ‘‘that which externally 
seemed will and immovableness, was willingness and self-annihilation ;”’ 
‘¢ nature will not have us fret and fume ;’’ ‘‘ love should make joy, but 
our benevolence is unhappy;’’ ‘‘all mankind love a lover ;’’ ‘‘ come 
into port greatly, or sail with God the seas !’’ These all tell their own 
story; they do not depend on their connection, but make us wonder 
what is to follow in connection with them. They may contain matter 
enough in each for a week’s meditation. It is this which makes it so 
difficult to remember the connection of what Emerson writes ; his sen- 
tences have not the sequence of links in a chain, but of living creatures, 


of birds in a flock, any one of which may burst into song or whirl away - 


in loveliest flight. Thus these sentences have the genuine merit of sur- 
prise, besides their other merits; you never know what one of them will 
do next. The Hebrew diviners threw their sticks on the ground, and 
they turned to serpents; such gliding and transmuted things are formal 
propositions of the ‘‘ Concord Sage.’’ 

It might have been well if the editors of these reprinted volumes 
had put notes and dates to the early writings of Emerson, with here 
and there an explication of some obscure passage; but they have pub- 
lished the texts as they found them, with the exception of a revision 
here and there made by Emerson himself after the first editions were 
printed. There is to be an index of the whole series, which was a 
thing greatly to be wished ; for in Emerson it is uncommonly hard to 
find a passage which you remember, but cannot quote. So suggestive are 
his words, so much do they resemble other words in another sentence, 
that you are in doubt whether it is really another sentence or the same ; 
and when an author’s works reach eleven volumes only an index can 
settle such questions. Theeditors have kept in place the poetic mottoes 
prefixed to most of the essays, and have arranged such mottoes, from 
Emerson or other authors, in connection with the new essays they are 
printing. It is to be hoped that they will print these motto verses, 
which are often complete poems, in connection with the other verses in 
the announced volume of poetry. Many of these mottoes were taken 
from their place in longer poems of Emerson ; as, for example, the ad- 
mirable lines prefixed to ‘‘ Character,’’ in the second series of ‘‘ Essays”’ : 

«“ The sun set; but set not his hope; 
Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye,” etc. 


These were originally found in a long and unfinished poem, called ‘‘ The 
Discontented Poet,’’ most of which is to appear in the ninth volume of 
the present edition. 

Opinions will vary concerning the comparative merit of these early 
volumes. There are those who still prefer the delicate and profound 
generalizations of ‘‘ Nature ;’’ others admire most the youthful orations 
at college anniversaries ; and many cling with affection to the first 
‘‘Essays,’’ in which they earliest tasted the sweetness of Emerson. 
Perhaps, after all, the ‘“‘ Representative Men”’ best presents the two- 
fold vein of philosophy and poetry in Emerson’s prose writings. The 
choice of these six representatives of intellectual greatness was odd,— 
Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe ; no 
one else would have hit upon this precise six. But when once chosen 
as types how excellent that choice appears, and how much wisdom and 
inspiration come from the classification and description of these six 
persons, of whom only one is ancient, and two were very modern when 
Emerson wrote of them. In the generation that has since passed we 
have got farther away from Goethe and Napoleon, but nearer to Mon- 
taigne and Shakespeare, and perhaps to Plato. Emerson said of his 
friend Alcott that he ‘‘ read Plato as an equal;’’ and so did Emerson 
read all his great men. It is this superior air, this easy equality with 
which he moves among famous men and great names, that first attracts 
notice in Emerson ; then we begin to see upon what gifts this superiority 
is founded ; but it is not till we have read him a long time that we fully 
appreciate his genius. As he said at Thoreau’s funeral: ‘‘ The country 
knows not yet, or in least part, how great a son it has lost.’? This new 
edition, running on to additional volumes of essays and letters, as his 
executors have time to edit more fully his manuscripts, will set Emerson 
in a new light to many readers, in whose minds he is still but little more 
than a name. Especially will his poetic genius be made known, whether 
displayed in irregular verse or in melodious prose, surcharged and ele- 
vated with imagination. For pure description in poetry, he is almost 
unrivalled, nature seeming to breathe and stir as he describes her. 
There are some verses of his, scarcely known at all, though they were 
printed years ago, which paint to perfection scenes that will be wit- 
nessed in each American October so long as there are eyes to see and 
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poetic hearts to feel what the October landscape signifies. We quote 
them, not from the volume, ‘‘ Poems,’’ in which they are soon to ap- 
pear, but from the page where a brother poet printed them, ten years ago: 
“Tn the turbulent beauty 

Of a gusty autumn day, 

Poet on a sunny headland 

Sighed his soul away. 

Forms the sunny landscape dappled, 

Swan-down clouds dappled the forms ; 

Cattle lowed in hollow distance, 

Where far oaks outstretched their arms. 

Sudden gusts came full of meaning,— 

All too much to him they said ; 

South winds have long memories,— 

Of that be none afraid. 

T cannot tell rude listeners 

Half the telltale south wind said ; 

’T would bring the blushes of yon maples 

To a man and to a maid.” 


Here is an autumn worthy to be compared with the most lovely spring 
that poets have sung: ‘* Mune formosissimus annus.’’ The man who 
can write like this, whether in verse or prose, may have his genius long 
in dispute with what it shall be compared, but of his genius none will 
doubt who know the meaning of the word. F. B. S. 
‘¢Soncs OF FaiR WEATHER.’’ By Maurice Thompson. Boston: J. R. 

Osgood & Co. 

The writer in Harper’s who attacked the whole body of British poets 
for their neglect of all but the commonest varieties of birds, and their 
ignorance of their haunts and habits, could not well bring this charge 
against Mr. Thompson. For in less than a hundred pages he mentions 
nearly fifty different birds, and that not ina forced, cataloguing way, but 
with the familiar knowledge and sympathy of a sportsman to whom 
birds are intimate acquaintances, and as much a part of natural scenery 
as clouds and hills to an artist, and trees and flowers to an English poet. 
Mr. Thompson has a sportsman’s quick perceptions and a genuine en- 
joyment of the vegetable and animal life of woods and fields; and they 
are not the ordered woods and fields of the English poet, but the forests 
and rivers of the West, and the lakes and swamps of Florida, where he 
is at home. English sport has become a very prosaic affair, with its 
preserves and its game-keepers ; but the ‘‘ Death of the White Heron’’ 
has as picturesque a setting as any of Allen a Dale’s exploits, especially 
as the author scorns the vulgarity of firearms and admits no weapon less 
poetic than the bow of Robin Hood, for whom he has a great tender- 
ness. After a description of the cypress swamp, with its wonderfully va- 
ried life, we have the heron himself: 


“The wind drew faintly from the south, 
Like breath blown from a sleeper’s mouth ; 


And down its current sailing low 
Came a lone heron, white as snow. 


He cleft with grandly spreading wing 
The hazy sunshine of the spring ; 


Through graceful curves he swept above 
The gloomy, moss-hung cypress grove ; 


Then gliding down a long incline 
He flashed his golden eye on mine. 


Half-turned, he poised him in the air; 
The prize was great, the mark was fair. 


I raised my bow and steadily drew 
The silken string, until I knew 


My trusty arrow’s barbed point 
Lay on my left forefinger’s joint ; 


Until I felt the feather seek 
My ear, swift drawn across my cheek. 


Then from my fingers leapt the string 
With sharp recoil and deadly ring, 


Closed by a sibilant sound so shrill, 
It made the very water thrill; 


Like twenty serpents bound together 
Hissed the flying arrow’s feather ! 


A thud, a puff, a feathery ring, 

A quick collapse, a quivering, 

A whirl, a headlong, downward dash, 
A heavy fall, a sullen plash, 


And like white foam, or giant flake 
Of snow, he lay upon the lake.” 


It is in his quality of sportsman and lover and knower of the woods 
that Mr. Thompson is at his strongest. He has escaped better than 
some more finished and ambitious American poets the overpowering in- 
fluence of the great English models. ‘‘The Death of the White 
Heron,’’ above quoted, ‘‘In Haunts of Bass and Bream,”’ “In Exile,”’ 
and ‘‘ Dropping Corn,’’ all have the charm of genuineness, and fresh- 
ness, and simplicity, and seem to come straight from the author’s heart 
or experience, untroubled by reminiscences of Keats, or Swinburne, 
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Dawn,”’ ‘‘ Twilight,’’ «At Night,’ ‘Morning Hills,’? Mr. Thompson 
though generally pleasing shows no great originality ; but there is one 
charming little poem, ‘‘ Atalanta,’’ too pretty to miss: 
« When spring grows old, and sleepy winds 
Set from the south with odors sweet, 
I see my love, in green cool groves, 
Speed down dark aisles on shining feet. 
« She throws a kiss and bids me run, 
In whispers sweet as roses’ breath ; 
I know I cannot win the race, 
And at the end, I know, is death. 


“‘ But joyfully I bare my limbs, 
Anoint me with the tropic breeze, 
And feel through every sinew thrill 
The vigor of Hippomenes. 


« O race of love! we all have run 
Thy happy course through groves of spring, 
And cared not, when at last we lost, 
For life, or death, or anything.” 


Mr. Thompson’s versification is often careless, and shows either a 
defective ear or indifference to metrical beauty. There are frequent 
little roughnesses like this : 


“ Until I reached a spot I knew, 
Over which each day the heron flew ;” 


or this: 


“Whose slightest puncture not even death can cure ;’ 


where any reader would instinctively substitute ‘‘o’er’’ and ‘‘ wound,”’ 
just to avoid the awkward foot. It would be hard to devise a more 
clumsy termination to a line than this: 


‘She stood between two gold pillars.” 


Faulty versification like this makes one feel that Mr. Thompson is 
unfamiliar with the principles of English verse, ill defined as they are, 
or else will not condescend to observe them. There isa pretty little 
poem to Diana, whom a sportsman naturally delights to honor, which 
opens vigorously like a firmly-struck chord at the beginning of a piece 
of music: 
« She had a bow of yellow horn, 

Like the old moon at early morn. ‘ 

She had three arrows, strong and good, 

Steel set in feathered cornel wood.” 


But no poet with a delicate sense of the value of words would speak of 
Diana as ‘‘nude,’’ but leave it asa technical term for painters and 
sculptors ; nor would he speak of Psyche’s ‘‘ gracile limbs.’’ 
Notwithstanding these reservations, ‘‘ Songs of Fair Weather’’ is a 
little volume one would wish to look into more than once, for its de- 
lightful open-air freshness and the movement and spirit of some of the 
poems. It shows that an American poet can find his reward by going 
straight to the nature about him,—the nature that he knows the best. 
He can find there plenty of charming inspiration, and preserve a frank- 
ness and simplicity which he often loses when he is led by admiration 
and reverence to model himself more closely on the masters of English 
literature, which only became the great literature it is by being faithful 
to its own inspirations. E. M. 


‘6A Woman’s Reason.’’—If Mr. Howells has, as his admirers hold, 
no equal in his own field, each novel he issues has at least powerful 
rivals in his own previous writings. If ‘‘A Woman’s Reason’’ (By 
William D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,) is not con- 
sidered entirely on its individual merits, it is the fault of its prede- 
cessors. Helen Harkness is, to be sure, a delightful creation ; but how 
does she compare with Florida Vervain, and Lydia Blood, and LEgeria, 
and /sadel? Are the situations as powerful as those of ‘‘A Modern 
Instance’’? Has the conversation as much sparkle as that of ‘ Pri- 
vate Theatricals’’? Such, we observe, is the course of popular remark 
upon ‘¢A Woman’s Reason.’’ If it can stand this superadded to more 
legitimate criticism, it is well with it, indeed. 

The conclusion is that it bears it admirably. It has a well-told story 
and an evident aim; it is not too discursive, yet the narrative is illu- 
minated with constant flashes of side-light. The figure of He/en, with, 
its feminine grace and charming air of fastidious culture, is the central 
object of the piece ; her trials and losses, the perplexities of her love af- 
fairs, and her attempts to put this or that of her many talents to use in 
a practical way, are what chiefly concern the reader; but more potent 
still for his mere entertainment are the characters which surround and 
illustrate her. The provincial New England girl, a little Puritanic and 
strait-laced, conscientiously hiding a tender heart under a severe aspect, 
and setting justice far in advance of all the other virtues, is a type ol 
character upon which Mr. Howells has more than once spent loving 
pains; but she has never been delineated with better effect than in the 
comparatively slightly touched character of Cornelia Root. Some of the 
most entertaining passages of the book are the encounters between this 
young woman and Mr. £vans, in which the genially humorous editor 
tormented her over-scrupulous conscience by convicting her of sacrificing 
abstract justice to her tenderness for He/en, and then ‘‘ watched the 
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travail of Miss Root’s soul in her honest eyes with a smile of unrelent- 
ing enjoyment.’’ The boarding-house people are all very good: and so 
is Mr. Kimball, the policeman ; and Irish AZargaret, who is evidently 
a study from life, as are also apparently the prominent figures in the 
amusing scene of the auction. On the other hand, the reader may 
probably decline altogether to be interested in the much more import- 
ant character of Robert Fenton, whose adventures on the desert island, 
however well told, will be felt as an interruption to the story and as 
making a discord in its general tone; and the carefully studied Lord 
Rainford will be found equally unimpressive, except as throwing into 
relief the drollness of the aristocratic pretensions of his American hosts, 
as on page 285: 

«The distinctions you make in regard to different kinds of trade rather puzzle me. 
{ don’t see why cotton-spinning should be any better than shoe-manufacturing ; but I’m 
told it is.’ ; 

«« «Why, certainly,’ said Helen. 

««« But I don’t see the “ certainly,” he protested, with a laugh. 

«Qh, but it is,’ she explained. 

«« Ah,’ he returned, with the air of desisting ; ¢ it’s my defective education, I suppose. 
But if people go into trade at all I don’t see why they shouldn’t go into one thing as 
well as another. It appears all the same to—us.’ ” 


That over-subtlety to which Mr. Howells is sometimes a prey ap- 
pears in the stress which is laid upon the wickedness of He/en’s mild and 
evanescent flirtation with this Lord Rainford, which not only causes 
her to suffer the keenest retrospective pangs of conscience, but afflict 
even the bouncing Buffer girls as with ‘* the loss of an ideal.’’ All these 
people are, indeed, of a superfine quality which it may be difficult to 
appreciate outside of Beacon Street. The extraordinary case of a 
young lady who wishes to earn her own living is represented as appear- 
ing in the light of a ludicrous anomaly: 

««Mamma!’ cried Jessie, ‘it’s an extraordinary case. We've never had the op- 
portunity before to decide the vocation of a young lady who wants a lucrative employ- 
ment. Do say you'll decorate pottery for a living, Helen!’ 

«“+*Do! Do!’ pleaded all the rest.” 


‘The ineffectual efforts of AZe/en to turn her lady-like accomplish- 
ments to use in her time of adversity, reveal the real motif of the story. 
The discursive and superficial character of her scholastic studies, the in- 
efficiency of her accomplishments, the ‘‘ stop-gap ’’ quality of the work 
which alone she is willing to do, are pitilessly developed by the author 
and generalized from /e/en to all her sex. This issummed up in a sort 
of moral by the heroine’s advice to another girl at the end of the book: 
«Do learn to do something that people have need of ; and when you’re 
at work forget that you’re a woman, and, above all, a young lady.’’ 
‘The final conclusion that marrying is, after all, the best profession for a 
woman, seems an unneeded tag to such good advice. 

But why is it ‘*A Woman’s Reason,’’—this book? ‘A Woman’s 
Unreason’’ would seem more strictly the theme. It is to be wished 
that our novelists would cease proposing insoluble conundrums for 
titles, as in this case and that of ‘* A Modern Instance,’’ for example. 


«¢ ConrLicT IN NATURE AND IN Lire: A Study of Antagonism in the 
Constitution of Things. For the Elucidation of the Problem of Good 
and Evil, and the Reconciliation of Optimism and Pessimism.’’—(New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.)—This is the full title of an anonymous 
work which treats of many important questions. Among these are the 
evils of life, physical and moral discord, pessimism, optimism, melior- 
ism, existence, the forces of nature, chemistry, biology, mental action, 
morais, Grecian, Roman and early English history, the feudal system, 
Christianity and other religious systems, the Papal supremacy, ‘‘ the 
modern conflict,’’? evolution, man’s environment, the future of the 
world, sanitary conditions, prospects of the working-people, the pro- 
lificacy of classes, the marriage relation, religious consolations, educa- 
tion, and others of like moment and interest. These questions are 
passed in rapid review in four hundred and eighty-eight pages. 

The author’s panacea for all evils is to take ‘* the middle way of the 
eight-fold path.’’ To make the best of what befalls us is his highest 
virtue. He condemns pessimism and optimism alike, and advocates in 
their stead a certain ‘‘meliorism.’’ But as he well says there are-many 
conceivable degrees of meliorism. On page 48 he appears to tell us 
that he is neither materialist, nor idealist, nor metaphysician, nor trans- 
cendentalist, nor supernaturalist, nor skeptic, nor mystic. On page 113 
he tells us that he has no quarrel with faith, but has here only to do with 
science. On page 159 he defines morality as ‘‘ threading the way of 
life among antagonistic forces, and taking such direction as meets with 
the fewest damaging blows.’’ ‘The exalted sense of obligation and 
duty grew up naturally and without mystery ’’ (page 160). ‘* Religion, 
like morality, had its origin in utility, pure and simple. They 
were bora of the same mother, possibly twins’’ (pages 160-161). On 
page 165 he condemns the idea of ‘‘ anthropomorphic supervision un- 
der a system of arbitrary law.’’ On page 167 he says the hope “that 
faith will yet succeed and conquer sight’’ is a hope that ‘‘ delusion 
shall over-ride common sense.’’ Here are some more of his dicta: ‘In 
every modern Christian ‘ revival,’ or Christian’s experience, this contest 
i is Magianism, Manichzanism, Christianized and modernized ”’ 
(page 231). On page 250 he enunciates the opinion, and virtually 





endorses it, ‘‘ that the government of the universe . is unexception- 
ably by natural law, and not by providential oversight,’’ etc. ‘* We 
are often assured that Christianity will purify our civilization and make 
it more lasting than those of the past. Indeed! Christians for the 
most part over-ran the Roman Empire and reduced it to barbarism ’”’ 
(page 389). ‘These passages, with plenty more of the same sort, leave 
no doubt regarding the author’s position as to the great issues of mod- 
ern thought. 

On the other hand, the writer makes such acknowledgments as 
these: ‘‘ The law deity of science is a cold abstraction compared with 
the anthropomorphic deity of theology. ‘The former can be looked to 
for none of that sweet comfort which comes of the consciousness that 
Providence has a personal interest in us as individuals, and cares for us 
as a parent cares for his children’’ (page 453). ‘‘If these [the medi- 
ocre people,] lose their religion, the loss is a real one, for 
which it is difficult to conceive an adequate compensation”’ (page 454). 

The book is to a great extent a catena made up from the writings of 
the great masters of the modern agnostic school, with comments, criti- 
cisms, explanations and modifications by the author. His treatment of 
these selections is mostly intelligent, always clear, and sometimes clever, 
but is never very profound. There are in the book many good thoughts- 
and happy suggestions ; and for a person ‘‘ who knows how to read an 
unsafe book’’ the reading of this may prove not unprofitable. We 
believe, moreover, that our author’s theory of morals and religion, poor 
and unsatisfactory as it is, is the very best that can be made up from the 
data afforded by the five senses, with no help ad extra. Good proof- 
reading would have much improved this volume. We find the name of 
H. C. Bastian spelled ‘‘ Bastion,’’ three or four times; we find ‘‘ Charles”’ 
for Chasles, ‘‘Saragossa Sea’’ for Sargasso Sea, ‘‘Van Benedin’’ for 
Van Beneden, and others as bad. C. W. G. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


T was to be expected that the projected visit of Mr. John H. Brodrib (better known 
as “ Henry Irving,”) to this country would be the signal for the joint appearance 
of a greater.or less amount of letter-press concerning him. Nor is there anything to 
be advanced in opposition to such a movement, supposing this literary accompaniment 
of the English actor’s tour of “the States’ to be reasonably well done. There is, of 
course, a considerable desire among people interested in theatrical affairs to learn some- 
thing of an artist who is likely for the next few months to fill a large space in public at- 
tention; but the danger in-the situation is that beyond the satisfying of curiosity or an 
honest desire for information the various “lives ” of the actor, of which feverish notice 
has been given, are intended as so many advertising helps in the business of the tour. 
The trifling performance which has just reached us from the press of William S. Gotts- 
berger, New York (‘Henry Irving: A Short Account of His Public Life”), cer- 
tainly justifies this fear. Produced ina suspicious sort of hurry, as though to forestall 
other ventures in the same field, it contains nothing of sufficient consequence to ex- 
plain such a half-made up appeal to the public. It is, in fact, little more than an ex- 
ceedingly rough patchwork of criticisms of London papers on performances of Mr. 
Irving’s during the last twelve years, and it has next to nothing of the kind of detail, 
the letting “ behind the scenes,” which lovers of theatrical biography most enjoy. 
The work is anonymous, which is just as well, as there is nothing about it to do the 
compiler any great credit. Three portraits of Mr. Irving and two of Miss Ellen Terry 
are interesting features of the book. 


“A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War,” by Theodore A. Dodge, U. S. A., author 
of a previous military work of merit referring to the Chancellorsville battle, is what its 
title implies,—a rapidly sketched account of the whole struggle. In some respects, the 
effort to tell so much in so narrow a space is well done, and a special feature that com- 
mends it is the number of maps and diagrams, some of which are quite unique in their 
plan. It must be admitted that the work has faults; the extreme shortness of many of 
the sentences, for instance, is frequently wearisome and annoying, and the author’s 
fondness for what grammarians call “the historical present” gives an unpleasant tone 
of affectedness to the whole book. But, on the other hand, this “ View” is by no means 
a book of mere dry annals ; it is full of wise and just observations which give it a really 
high value. It is patriotic in spirit, and at the same time is just and generous in its 
judgments regarding the men and measures of the Confederate side. ‘The volume is 
large, finely printed, and well bound. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


«A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties More or Less Prevalent in Conduct and 
Speech” is the sub-title of a little volume (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) whose 
principal title is simply and severely confined to the monosyllable, “ Don’t.” The au- 
thor, who uses the pseudonym, “ Censor,” and gives us no clue to his identity, says in 
his preface: “ There are among us many young men of good instincts and good inten- 
tions whose education in some particulars has been neglected. These young men are 
commonly of quick intelligence, and they will appreciate at once the value of the hints 
and directions succinctly given here. It is for this class that ‘Don’t’ is mainly in- 
tended.” But we must say that this seems to be putting the book on narrow ground ; 
many of the suggestions are not inappropriate, certainly, for other readers than those 
who suffer from neglect of education. Thus, it takes up the cudgels against “the 
English fashion” of omitting napkins at breakfast, and decidedly says “don't” to that. 
On the other hand, it accepts an alleged English authority on the subject of egg-eat- 
ing, and says do not break the egg into a cup or glass, ‘but eat it always from the 
shell.” As to men’s dress, it says: “* Don’t wear apparel with decided colors or with 
pronounced patterns. Don’t wear anything that is Ave¢ty. What have men to do with 
pretty things ? Don’t wear trinkets, shirt-pins, finger-rings, or anything that 
is solely ornamental. One may wear shirt-studs, a scarf-pin, a watch-chain and a seal, 
because these articles are useful; but the plainer they are the better.” 


No. 3 of Volume VII. of the Lexmsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
presents as its opening paper “‘ George Inman’s Narrative of the American Revolution.” 
George Inman was a young English gentleman who served as a volunteer under Cap- 
tain Evelyn (who commanded the Light Company in the Fourth or “ King’s Own” 
Regiment), and who reached this country in February, 1776. He participated in the 
operations around New York, and at Princeton, Brandywine, Paoli, Germantown and 
Monmouth. Ile returned to England in February, 1780. His narrative is concise and 
presents but few new facts. There is also given the beginning of a journal kept by 
William Seymour, Sergeant-Major of the Delaware Regiment in the Revolution, 
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describing the march southward from New Jersey to the Carolinas in 1780, and the ar- 
duous service in the latter States that reduced the “ Blue Hen’s Chickens” to a mere 
handful of scarred and weather-beaten veterans. This paper is of value, because it adds 
to our rather scanty knowledge of these Southern operations. There are also in this 
issue biographical notices of Daniel B. Smith (first corresponding secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society), by Dr. James J. Levick, and of Dr. Daniel Coxe, of 
London, by G. D. Scull, Oxford, England. An article, the first of a series, by Amelia 
Mott Gummere, gives pleasant reminiscent details about “ Friends in Burlington.” 


A pleasant incident of what promises to be a very active and profitable publishing 
season is the issuing by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of a new edition of the works 
of Donald G. Mitchell. Two volumes—* Reveries of a Bachelor,” and “ Seven 
Stories, with Basement and Attic,”—have already been put forth, and they show that 
the claim of the edition to be called a new one is just. This is not a business of re- 
printing from old plates or of the revamping of plates ; everything is fresh and brilliant 
about these books, and the prefaces, in which Mr. Mitchell recalls something of the 
circumstances under which they were first placed before the public, make very welcome 
additions to the subject-matter. ‘Ik Marvel” well deserves the distinction of this new 
and handsome uniform edition. He hit the mark very fairly in his “ Reveries,” 
“ Dream Life,” and his other best-known works, and there is no reason why they 
should not continue to give as much pleasure to the always on-coming generation of 
readers as they did to the public to whom they first appealed. They are avowedly 
books for youth, and sentimental books; but there is nothing mawkish in their senti- 
ment, and ycung people have never got anything but good out of them. We would 
not give much for the judgment of the practical man of middle age who has not a 
tender place in his memory for the “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and the days when he 
thought ita veritably inspired book. Very possibly he could not read it now with 
much pleasure; but he is not asked to do so, It is he who has changed, not the 
book ; and if he cares no more for it his boys and girls will care. Writers of good 
American books were not as plentiful in Mr. Mitcheli’s “ productive period ”’ as they are 
now. This accounted in some degree for the really phenomenal success of these ro- 
mances in the first instance, but there was more than this; they touched the heart. 
“ Feeling is all in all,” as Goethe reminds us; and with all their extravagances these 
books showed honest feeling. That is the true secret of their lasting popularity. 


Under the title of « Twenty Poems from Longfellow,” Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have put forth one of the most interesting collections of works of the poet that has 
ever been issued. It has this especial value from the fact that the poems are illustrated 
by the poet’s son, Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow. It may be supposed that a perfect sym- 
pathy existed between the two, and it is likely as well that Longfellow saw the sketches 
of many of these fifty illustrations, and approved of them as descriptive of his verses. 
Mr. Ernest Longfellow shows deep appreciation of the text as well as a very thorough 
knowledge of the resources of his own art, the result being a harmony which is not 
seldom wanting in the book illustrations of artists of admitted talent. In selecting the 
poems for illustration in this instance, care was judiciously taken to choose such as 
seemed best to lend themselves to art treatment. Necessarily, therefore, many of the 
more famous poems of pure imagination, such as “The Occultation of Orion,” had to 
be passed over; but there was, for all that, a good field to select from, both in land- 
scape and marine pieces. Mr. Longfellow also furnishes an admirable portrait of his 
father, and with the excellent engraving and elegant making of the book throughout 
these “ Twenty Poems” will certainly be a feature of the holiday trade. 


“Godfrey Morgan: A Californian Mystery,” is another of M. Jules Verne’s in- 
genious stories,—one which, if not in fancy and invention equal to some of his earlier 
works, can yet afford plenty of entertainment for a leisure hour. Jules Verne does not 
elaborate his books as he formerly did; either the early keen sense has been blunted,— 
and small wonder if it should be so,—or he finds that work of a simpler kind will 
answer his purpose just as well. At all events, instead of the wild fantasy and the 
curious vrazsemblance produced through agencies the most extravagant, as in “ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” we now have from him tales of more or less or- 
dinary adventure. ‘Godfrey Morgan” has an incident on every page, but they are of 
a matter-of-fact kind. The story concerns itself with the doings of a party of adven- 
turers on an island near California. ‘This island had been bought at auction by one of 
the bonanza kings, and a disappointed competitor for its possession determines that the 
buyer shall not rest in peace on his property, and surreptitiously and with great trouble 
and expense stocks the island with lions, crocodiles, and other wild beasts. Of plot 
there is very little, but it has plenty of ludicrous movement. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Twenty sermons by an aged clergyman on St. Paul’s familiar yet sublime description 
of charity. Such are the contents of this volume (“ Pauline Charity.” By Rev. Joseph 
Cross, D. D. New York: Thomas Whittaker). There is in it nothing new, nothing 
startling or sensational, no setting of Paul in array against Christ, or making one part 
of the Scriptures inconsistent with another. There is simply an earnest effort to make 
the minds of his hearers, and now of his readers, in accord with the Apostle’s ideal, and 
their lives a realization of Christian love. In this age of body-pampering material 
development and soul-crushing materialistic philosophy, it is matter of thankfulness 
that thousands of thoughtful, devout men find it their duty week after week to recall 
distracted multitudes to “the more excellent way” of the Apostle, and that amid super- 
abundant issues of the press an occasional record of their labors is found. J. P. L. 


That a new edition of this excellent book (* Plato’s Best Thoughts, Compiled from 
Jowett’s Translation of the Dialogues.” By Rev. C. H. A. Bulkely. New edition, 1883,) 
should be called for, is very gratifying, as one amongst the evidences that we are not 
all going over to materialism, money-making and pessimism. The selections are arranged 
alphabetically, by subjects; and hence they can readily be utilized, for there are 
abundant cross-references. It is an immense advantage to have these best thoughts of 
this best thinker thus selected from the mass of his writings. Plato is not easy reading, 
even to a gooa Greek scholar, and there is a great deal of his writing that to a modern 
reader seems long-drawn and unimportant. We specially commend this book to such 
persons as are tempted to believe with a distinguished member of an eminent family 
that Plato contains nothing worth remembering, ‘except a cure for hiccough.” 


Longfellow’s “ Courtship of Miles Standish” has so long been a chief favorite in 
school entertainments and private theatricals that its arrangement in dramatic form as 
the third number of the “ Riverside Literature ” series (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,) is very fitting and apposite. Costumes, properties and action are all clearly 
described, and the dramatic portions of the poem arranged in connection, omitting 
such passages as are merely descriptive. This arrangement will be found a great im- 
provement on any heretofore used, and will doubtless have general favor with the public. 


It is difficult to find any affirmative epithets for “« An Ideal Fanatic” (By Hester 
Edwards Porch. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner). On the contrary, it yields itself to 
negative epithets almost as freely as Hood’s « November.” No plot, we may say, no 
real characters, no interest. No harm either, that is one thing; for the villain, or rather 
villainess, is too entirely factitious to be able to corrupt good manners with her evil com- 








munications, as the copy-books used to say. One affirmation may be made: the French 
phrases which plentifully sandwich the conversation are decidedly “after the schole of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Woman’s Reason: A Nove. By William D. Howells. Pp. 466. $1.50. J. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
VIRGINIA: A HISTORY OF THE PeopLe. By John Esten Cooke. Pp. 523. $1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Rusy. By George E. Waring, Jr. (Waring’s “ Horse Stories,” II.) Pp. 37. $0.10. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY AND THE SociAt.. By Frederick Saunders. New Popular 
Edition, Illustrated by American Artists. Pp. 525. $2. Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. 

THE PEOPLE AND POLITICS; OR, THE STRUCTURE OF STATES. 
D. Pp. 339. $2.50. 

Tux GENESIS OF A NEW ENGLAND STATE. By Alexander Johnston, A. M. (“ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies.”) Pp. 30. $0.30. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

THE GOsPEL ACCORDING TO St. JoHN. Explained by William Milligan, D. D., and 
William F. Moulton, D. D.  (« International Revision Commentary.”) Pp. 443. 
$1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
LL. D. Pp. 488. $2.50. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE HoosterR SCHOOL-Boy. By Edward Eggleston. Pp. 180. $1. 
ner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES. By Susan Anva Brown. Pp. 102. $1. 
ner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., hiladelphia.) 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. EssAys: SECOND SERIES. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
(Riverside Edition.) Pp. 270 each. $1.75 each. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES AND PoEMs. The 
Text Newly Edited, with Glossarial, Historical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Richard Grant White. Vol. I., Comedies; Vol. II., Tragedies; Vol. I1I., His- 
tories and Poems. Pp. 880 to 1030. $2.50 each. Lloughton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. (J B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By G. W. Hosmer, M. 


By George P. Fisher, D. D., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lip- 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
‘T°HE rapid issue of books at this season suggests, and in a sense compels, the as- 
l signment of a larger share of space to their consideration, With this, however, 
our readers will no doubt cheerfully accord. We owe it to them, perhaps, to mention 
that the reviews, and even many of the minor notices, are prepared for THE AMERICAN 
by critics of the most accepted authority. 





A view of the advance-sheets of Mr. lloward Pyle’s new book, “The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood, of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire” (to be issued by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), gives a very high impression of its merits in all particulars. 
Mr. Pyle has been engaged on this for a year or more, and it is believed to be one of 
the most original and elaborate works produced by any American artist. The stories 
of the forest-ranger, who was more, as Scott describes him in “ Ivanhoe,” the bold friend 
of the people’s rights and the champion of the injured than a mere freebooter and 
outlaw, have long been a source of amusement and pleasure, and Mr. Pyle has entered 
upon their study and treatment entirely cow amore. He treats the old ballads with the 
hand of a friend, and his illustrations, profusely placed throughout the work, are not 
only characteristic of his pencil, but in happy accord with the text. The binding and 
every other accessory are all in keeping, and the book promises to be one of the most 
striking and popular of the season. 


The last number of the Sritish Quarterly Review contains an interesting article on 
the discovery of Pithom-Succoth by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. The two words denomi- 
nate the same place, the former being the religious and the latter the civil name. It is 
the city on which tle Israelites were made to “ work with vigor.” It is composed en- 
tirely of store-houses, and therefore answers to the Biblical description of “a treasure 
city,” and besides is built of bricks made both with and without straw. The identifica- 
tion of this spot with the Pithom of the Bible completely disproves Brugsch’s famous 
theory of the route of the Exodus. 


Professor Lowe of Cambridge, England, has published a new text of the “ Mishnah ” 
on which the Palestinian Talmud rests. It is from a manuscript in the University Li- 
brary, and differs in many points from the received text. There are also some peculi- 
arities in the style of the manuscript, /ac-stmiles of which appear in the work. 
The Macmillans have issued a new translation of Spinoza’s “Ethic,” by William 
Hale White. An important contribution to philological studies is Dr. Isaac Taylor’s 
work on the alphabet,—* An Account of the Origin and Development of Letters.” 








Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish (abroad,) a new edition of Mr. Henry James’s 
novels, uniform in size with Messrs. Douglass’s issue of Mr. Howells’s works. It 
will be completed in fourteen volumes. The same firm is to publish a Christmas 
book, by Sir Samuel Baker, called “True Tales for My Grandsons.” Mr. Sala 
is going to revisit the West Indies the coming winter, and expects to make a book out 
of his experiences. «© A Comic Life of the Saints” has just been published in 
France by M. Alfred Le Petit, the caricaturist of Charivari. Early in October, 
the first number of Messrs, Cassell’s new weekly penny magazine will appear. It will 
not be illustrated.— “The Matthew Arnold Birthday Book,” which is in the press 
in London, gains an additional interest from the fact that it has been compiled by 
Mr. Arnold’s youngest daughter. The extracts are taken from his poetical works only. 

















The publishers of Ze Century announce several important art articles, among them 
sketches of Winslow Homer, George Fuller, Edward Kemeys, Corét, and Rousseau; 
papers on European archeology, by Dr. Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, England, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and Mrs. Lucy W. Mitchell; and essays on Dante by 
Christina G. Rossetti and Sarah Freeman Clarke. —Mr. Robert Grant’s new novel, 
«“ An Average Man,” is soon to be begun in this magazine. It is said to present a vivid 
picture of some characteristic phases of New York social life. A story has been going 
around among the newspapers that Mr. Grant sold his novel to Messrs. J. R. Osgood & 
Co., for thirty-five hundred dollars, that the plates were twice cancelled before the 
author was satisfied with his work, and that it was then sold to Ze Century for five 
thousand dollars. 
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A Coburg journal has been authorized to admit the truth of the statement that the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (brother of the late Prince Consort of England, ) 
is preparing memoirs of his life. But it is also announced that at the request of Queen 
Victoria the omission of all political allusions was ordered, and that on this account 
the book will be laid aside. The membership of the Dante Society of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has increased but little during the past year. Its second annual report 
shows fifty adherents, three-fifths of whom are New Englanders by residence, and 
one-half live in Boston or Cambridge. Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., London, are 
to republish Dr. S. Wells Williams’s work on China, « The Middle Kingdom,” simul- 
taneously with its appearance in this country. The hitherto uncollected writings 
of Thackeray, which are announced to be included in the new “ Standard” edition of 
his works, will fill two out of the twenty-six volumes of which this edition is to con- 
sist. The additional volumes will embrace all the scattered papers which can with 
sufficient certainty be attributed to him, including many of his early contributions to 
Punch, Fraser's Magazine, and other periodicals. 











The following are among the fall announcements of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls: 
« Wall Street in History,” by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; Oehler’s « Theology of the Old 
Testament,” edited by Professor George E. Day, of Yale; “The Thoughts of John 
Foster,” collated and arranged by the Rev. W. W. Everts; ‘ By-Ways of Literature,” 
by President Wheeler, of Allegheny College; and « A Manual of Revivals,” by G. W. 
Hervey, M. A. 


Among the autumn announcements of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are these: 
«Quotations in the New Testament,”—from the Old Testament and from other sources, 
—by Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard College; a translation of Paul Janet’s « Theory 
of Morals;” The Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley;” a new volume in Doctor 
McCosh’s « Philosophic Series ;” and « The Cottage Kitchen,” by Marion Harland. 


Mr. W. H. Bishop’s new work, entitled « Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces,” 
which is to be published this week by Harper & Brothers, is the result of a journey 
made by the author in 1881. Starting from New York, Mr. Bishop went to Cuba, 
where he remained for several days. Proceeding thence to Vera Cruz, he passed 
through Mexico to the west coast, where he took the steamer for San Francisco, and 
before returning home spent some time in the States and Territories of the Pacific 
Slope which once formed a part of the great Mexican empire. 


The sale of the second part of the library of the late Joseph J. Cooke will be be- 
gun at Clinton Hall, New York, on the Ist of October. The library is richest in 
Americana, but is also very strong in bibliography. Two of the most important 
biographies of the year will be published during the fall by Harper & Bros.,—An- 
thony Trollope’s “Autobiography,” and the “ Life of Bulwer Lytton,” by his son. An- 
other important book to be published by this house is “« Folk-Lore of Shakespeare,” by 
Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce: «A Sylvan 
City: Quaint and Picturesque Corners of Philadelphia,” profusely illustrated, and bound 
in the style of “* Our Continent Library,” the series of popular reprints from Zhe 
Continent. A portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore, with a sketch of his career by 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, will appear in the November Harper. Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler’s illustrated paper on the New York Metropolitan Opera-House will also 
appear in this number, just about the time of the opening. 











Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce that they have in press a vol- 
ume of “ Political Recollections,” by Hon. George W. Julien, of Indiana, concerning 
the period from 1840 to 1872. Mr. Julien has had an extended public experience; he 
was prominent in the early Free Soil movement, and became the candidate for Vice- 
President on the ticket with John P. Hale in 1852; and when the Republican party 
was organized in 1856 he joined it; and preceding and during the period of the war 
he served in Congress, taking a conspicuous position. 


A new text-book for students, “« Inorganic Chemistry,” by Professor V. F. Richter, 
of the University of Breslau, translated by Professor Edgar F. Smith, of Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, is announced for publication by P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


E. P. Roe’s new novel, His Sombre Rivals,” is about to appear from the press of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The scene is laid inthe time of the recent civil war, and there is 
a description of the battle of Bull Run which is said to be very accurate. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s approaching visit to this country is to be commemorated by 
Macmillan & Co. by the issue of a new and uniform edition of his prose writings in 
seven volumes. These will embraee: “ Essays on Criticism ;” “Study of Celtic Lit- 
erature, On Translating Homer ;” “Culture and Anarchy, Friendship’s Garland ; ” 
« Mixed Essays, Irish Essays ;” “ Literatureand Dogma; ” “God and the Bible;” « st. 
Paul and Protestanism, Last Essays.” This edition is manufactured expressly for the 
American market, and is the first and only uniform one. The same publishers have in 
preparation a new edition of Mr. Henry James’s “ French Poets and Novelists,” which 
has been for some time out of print. 

Harper & Brothers have just brought out a new edition of Mr. John Esten Cooke’s 
popular story, “ Henry St. John, Gentleman.” The new edition has a new preface 
and a new title, “ Bonnybel Vane.” 








ART NOTES. 


ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce two art books which will 
N demand more than ordinary attention from persons interested in publications of 
the kind. One of these is Mr. Charles C. Perkins’s new “ Historical Hand-Book of 
Italian Sculpture.” Mr. Perkins’s elaborate hand-books on Italian sculpture rate so 
high as authorities that there is good reason for supposing that this smaller work will 
assume an important place in art literature. The second 1s Mr. Howard Pyle’s new 
book, to which we have elsewhere alluded, but which must be regarded largely in its 
art aspect. 

«“ London Town” is to be the title of Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.’s new Christmas 
picture book, designed by Thomas Crane and Ellen Houghton. The plate of Mr. 
McWhorter’s water-color, “The Lady of the Lake,” on the engraving of which Mr. 
Saddler has been engaged for some years, will be ready for publication in London by 
the end of September. At the International Photographic Exhibition at Brussels, 
the Photographic News of London obtained a diploma of honor, and Mr. W. Bedford, 
of London, a silver-gilt medal. Several bronze medals were awarded to English pho- 
tographers. Mr. Thomas Agnew, the English print dealer and publisher, who 
died lately, left a personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting in value to up- 
wards of five hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 











J. C. Beckwith is in Milford, Pa., painting a picture—a group of children in the 
fields,—for the next Sa/ov. Daniel Huntington, president of the National 
Academy of Design, will return in a few days from his extended visit to Europe. 
William M. Chase returned from Europe last week. He did considerable work 














in pastel while abroad. On October Ist, the schools of the National Academy of 
Design of New York, the Art-Students’ League, and the Woman’s Art Department of 
the Cooper Union, will reopen their classes for the season of 1883-4. William T. 
Richard’s “ King Arthur’s Castle, Cornwall,” attracted especial attention at the Chi- 
cago Exposition. 





William C. Baird, the American cattle-painter, received an honorable mention at 
the Versailles Exhibition. —Among the victims of the disaster at Ischia was a 
German artist, Herr Ginsberg, who left behind him a fortune of eight hundred thou- 
sand marks. The prize of the triennal sculpture competition (one thousand francs,) 
of the Royal Academy of Brussels was awarded to Henri Heusers, a pupil of Fraikin. 
Hans Makart has just finished a series of nine sketches on subjects taken from 
Wagner’s “ Nibelung” tetralogy. Makart is by no means the first distinguished artist 
who has thus borne witness to the picturesque qualities of Wagner’s dramas, and it is 
well known that at the Bayreuth festivals there were almost as many artists as musicians 
and journalists. 











Munkaczy’s “Christ Before Pilate” has been visited by one hundred and thirty 
thousand people in Manchester and other English towns within the past few weeks. 
The Russian Government has ordered a fresh competition for a statue of the 
late Czar. Poryphry, bronze, marble or granite may be used, but the expense must not 
exceed five hundred thousand dollars. The best four designs will receive prizes. 
The triennial Sa/on in Paris opened on September 15th. One of the chief at- 
tractions is Meissonier’s portrait of Mrs. Mackey. Cabanel sent twelve pictures, six 
of them portraits. Got’s last works are also hung. 


The Salmagundi Exhibition, New York, will be an unusually good one this year. 
The members are working hard to insure its success, and in many ways the holding of 
the exhibition in the American Art Galleries will be beneficial. When the first 
number of Harper's Christmas was brought out a year ago, the publication was under- 
stood to be an annual one. But there will be no number for 1883. The heavy ex- 
pense, it is said, made the enterprise unprofitable, and the experiment is not likely to 
be repeated. 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, the following programme 
for the season of 1883-4 was agreed on: Sketch Exhibition in November, to be held 
at 1725 Chestnut Street, to which all Philadelphia artists are invited to contribute ; 
reception of the Society given to its contributing members on Friday, December 28th, 
1883, at'the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Fifth Annual National Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings, held at galleries, No. 1725 Chestnut Street, in January, 1884, to 
which all artists of the country are invited to contribute; Third Annual National 
Water-Color Exhibition, in March, 1884, to be held at galleries, to which all artists of 
the country are invited to contribute. 

















THE DRAMA. 

THE FUNCTION AND DU1Y OF THE DRAMATIC CRITIC. 

To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN: 
NDER date of September 25th, the Evening Telegraph has done me the honor to 

devote an article of some length to the denouncement of my letter published in 
the last issue of THE AMERICAN, on the subject of some recent performances at our 
theatres and of the function of the dramatic critic. Observing zz ¢zmine that the 
Telegraph has interpreted several expressions, obviously used figuratively, with great 
literalness, and claiming quite as thoroughan appreciation of what is excellent in the the- 
atrical criticism of the press as my accuser possesses, I prefer to discuss the broad ques- 
tion raised as to the duty of the critic, rather than reply to its utterances on collateral 
matters of more personal nature. 

The method by which the Zé/egraph argues is in legal parlance that of confession 
and avoidance. It virtually admits more than once in the course of its article that the 
critics do not really criticise, and initially remarks with great ingenuousness that the 
writer of the letter in THE AMERICAN “has some just cause for indignation.” It then 
attempts exculpation of the shortcomings of the average newspaper critic by dictating 
that “ he writes of the play, which he has been forced to sit through, ot according to 
his own particular judgment so much as the great public of play-goers. . Seeing 
a house full of people vociferously applauding the performance, [he] mzstrus¢s his own 
judgment, and accepts and records that of the audience as expressed by their laughter 
and applause.’ Theitalicsare mine. This thenis the kind of criticism so able and rep- 
resentative a journal as the Ze/egrapk condones. It was precisely against such criti- 
cism as thisthat my previous letter was designed, and by so plainly stating its toleration 
of this sort of thing the issue between us is clearly defined. Theatrical (this word is 
used advisedly as more comprehensive than dramatic,) criticism, which is presumably 
written by cultured men and intended for cultured readers, deliberately suppresses ‘its 
own judgment, and deferring to the laughter and applause of a promiscuous audience is 
content to step down from the judgment seat of the critic and go through the perfunc- 
tory work of a reporter. “The last thing,” truly says George Eliot, «in which a culti- 
vated man can hold community with the vulgar, is their jocularity;” and yet (and I 
give this zzstan. omnia,) according to these principles the critic would be justified in 
making this the criterion of his critique under the existing condition of affairs theatrical. 
Surely from this point of view all this is praiseworthy doctrine. It encourages a spirit 
of unselfishness and amiability of which the most optimistic philanthrophist never 
dreamed ; while its practical value in the suppression of one’s own disgust on such 
occasions as “ The Dude ” offered a few nights since would be inestimable. 

And then if the critics are thus to be led by the nose by the public in theatrical 
opinion why not submit to the same guidance in other regions, as in art, literature and 
science? None of these are what they should be, and many of their most popular 
productions are unspeakably bad. Let then the 4/asé art critic suppress his condemna- 
tion of crude conception and cruder execution, because the great public cry aloud for 
it; nor let the man of education say aught against the twaddle of literature, since it so 
delights and absorbs the housemaid and the groom; and then, too, silence the man of 
science who says we are but the result of cellular evolution, as the majesty of the 
proleteriat might take offence. Absurd as a!l this may seem, it is but the logical out- 
come of the criticism tacitly if not avowedly advocated by those who would make the 
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public the teachers and the critics the taught. Although this habit is observable in our 
literary criticism, I do not remember ever having come across anyone bold enough to 
announce it, ¢otidem verbis. The critic, whether of the drama, art or literature, who 
hesitates to utter his own opinion through fear of offending the public or of its being in 
advance of his day, is unquestionably a time-server; while he who is professionally a 
critic, but distrusts himself so much as to permit others to form his expressed judg- 
ment, has mistaken his calling and is both an insult to the public and a misery unto 
himself. To use other language concerning him were euphuism. 

Only a word can be said on the interesting and much-debated question of the stage 
offering anything designed solely to amuse without having either moral or educational 
purpose. It goes without saying that, other things equal, a combination of amusement 
and improvement is better than either without the other; but as this combination is one 
very difficult to effect in the theatre it seems irrational, in view of the advantages of 
mere amusement, to forbid those performances which give only pleasure. Relaxation 
and enjoyment are now ethically recognized as obligations, and to many the stage offers 
the chief respite from thoughts of toil. No one can fail to recognize the truth in these 
sentences of a brilliant living writer: “It [the world,] has so much of griefand tragedy 
in its own realities, it has so many bitter tears to shed in its solitude, it has such weari- 
ness of labor without end, it has such infinitude of woe to regard in its prisons, in its 
homes, in its battle-fields, in its harlotries, in its avarices, in its famines; it is so heart- 
sick of these all that it would fain be lulled to forgetfulness of its own terrors ; it asks 
only to laugh for a while, even if it laugh but at shadows.” To attempt to calm the 
overwrought nervous system of to-day to the phlegmatic quiescence requisite for 
the enjoyment of the classic drama, to say nothing of educating the masses up to its ap- 
preciation, were foolish in its impracticability. To banish, therefore, from our theatres 
comedy of the slightest texture, farce, or even spectacle, would be Puritanical purblind- 
ness. The duty of the critic with these productions is to state with independent candor 
(born of his own culture, not of the ignorance of the multitude,) exactly what is offered, 
not hesitating to take his own standards in preference to the noisy and vapid applause 
of the crowd; not extolling mediocrity as exce:lence, nor glossing over the abominably 
bad and stupid as mediocrity. We do not hiss our disapproval in America ; therefore 
we are alone dependent upon our critics to resent outrages to good taste and refine- 
ment (I am not here alluding to morality at all), as well in matters of detail as in those 
of plot, acting and dialogue. 

True, the best of theatrical criticism does not reach the gallery gods who do not 
read, nor many who sit lower down and who are as well satisfied with the bad as the 
good. ‘These can only be taught gradually what the former is by accustoming them to 
the latter. Let the press, however, uniformly praise the good and as regularly con- 
demn in unsparing terms the trash, and it will have no occasion to say that it has no 
influence on the theatre-goers and indirectly upon the managers, of whom it need only 
be said that they would be superhuman to run what did not pay. There is no call for 
super-refined effete criticism, modelled upon Shakespeare, but rational treatment in 
perfect harmony with circumstance and condition. On the other hand, there is no 
excuse for anile fear of hypercriticism, constantly apprehensive of its own error. In 
Philadelphia, one constantly finds the best elements of criticism combined with the 
worst, and nearly all I have said is true of other cities than ours. The same /aissez 
faire which vitiates the utterances of our local judges has done much to emasculate the 
dramatic criticism of the country. ©. De Be 

Philadelphia, September 26th. 








MUSIC. 
HE rehearsals of the Philadelphia Music Festival Association (Messrs. Gilchrist 
and Schmitz, conductors,) were resumed on the 27th instant. For the second 
festival, to be given next spring, the following works have thus far been decided upon: 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” Verdi’s « Requiem Mass,” and Bach’s motet, “God’s time is 
the best.” : 

The Cecilian (Mr. Cross, conductor,) will perform Haydn’s “ Seasons” and (for the 
first time in Philadelphia,) Bruch’s “ Arminius.” 

Mr. Theodore Thomas announces a series of six symphony concerts, and the Ger- 
mania Orchestra (Mr. Schmitz, conductor,) will, in addition to the public rehearsals 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts, give four symphony concerts at the “Academy of Music. 

The Leeds (Eng.,) Triennial Musical Festival takes place October 1oth-13th. On 
Wednesday, the roth, “ Elijah” will be given in the morning, and a cantata, “ Gray’s 
Elegy,” by Mr. Alfred Cellier (composed for the festival), in the evening. On Thurs- 
day morning, the late Joachim Raff’s symphony-oratorio, “The World’s End, the 
Judgment, the New World,” will be performed for the first time in England, and will 
be followed by a selection from the works of Handel. On Thursday evening, Mr. 
Joseph Barnby’s setting of the Ninety-Seventh Psalm; Mozart’s moéet, “ Glory, honor, 
praise ;” Bach’s cantata, “ Thou Guide of Israel,” and Rossini’s «« Stabat Mater,” are to 
be given. Mr. Barnby’s work is written for the festival, and the Bach cantata will be 
given for the first time in England. The programmes for Friday and Saturday include 
Sir George Macfarren’s new oratorio, “ King David,” Gade’s “ Crusaders,” Beethoven’s 
great “ Mass in D,” and Mendelssohn’s « Hymn of Praise.” 








SCIENCE. 


FUNCTIONAL RESTORATION OF THE CEREBRUM.—At a recent meeting of the Physio- 
logical Society of Berlin, Professor H. Munk detailed the results of a series of ex- 
periments bearing upon the subject of cerebral functional restoration which completely 
annihilate the doctrine first propounded by Flourens, and subsequently maintained by 
many able physiologists, that every part of the brain was functionally capable of acting 
for every other part, and that necessarily therefrom the functions of the whole of the 





brain must be strictly equivalent, one to another. Flourens had been led to this con- 
clusion from the supposition, as indicated by experiment, that certain animals from whose 
brains portions had been removed by excision suffered only temporary discomfiture 
through the operation, and that the sensory organs primarily affected recovered, pro- 
vided the cerebral excision was not too great, their normal condition after a certain 
period, the result of some unknown alteration or restoration in the brain substance. 
Basing his researches on the well-known and now universally accepted doctrine per- 
taining to the localization of particular functions in particular portions of the Cortex 
cerebri, Professor Munk has been able to show (1) that matter once lost to the brain 
through excision is never restored, the injured part in all cases simply cicatrising, and 
(2) that functional restoration of an excided part of the cerebral cortex never occurs, 
however insignificant be the part excided. The experiments here referred to relate 
principally to the senses of hearing and seeing, and their results are thus briefly summed 
up in ature : “ Were the spheres of sight or the spheres of hearing removed from an 
animal, it remained blind or deaf for the rest of its life; no restoration of the faculty 
in question ever took place in either case, though only limited portions of the brain 
were removed and the whole of its remaining mass was left intact; the latter could, 
nevertheless, in no case ever take the place of the excided parts. Were, again, only 
one sphere of sight or one sphere of hearing removed, the animal became blind or 
deaf on the opposite side, and this one-sided blindness or deafness likewise continued 
throughout the whole of the rest of the animal’s life. Even should only small parts of 
one sphere of sight or one sphere of hearing be removed, restoration of the functions 
of these parts never followed. Removal, for example, of the outer half of the left 
side of the sphere of sight produced lasting blindness in the median half of the right 
retina, while removal of the inner half of the same sphere produced blindness in the 
lateral half of the opposite retina. So, again, by the excision of the hinder part of the 
sphere of hearing, the animal was rendered insensible to the action of deep tones, and 
similar insensibility of high tones was produced by the excision of the anterior half of 
the sphere of hearing.” 


CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Dr. R. Schomburgk, direc- 
tor of the Botanic Garden and Government Plantations of Adelaide, in his recently 
published report on the condition and progress of the institutions under his charge 
gives some interesting and not very generally known data respecting the climate and 
vegetable resources of his neighborhood. The period of summer, which comprises 
the months of December, January and February, is characterized by excessive heat, 
hot winds and dryness. No rain falls often for six or eight weeks, and the “ ground 
becomes so hot and cracked that even the occurrence of a fall of rain serves only to 
clear the leaves from dust, as it again evaporates in a very short time.” The ther- 
mometer not infrequently rises to 110° in the shade, and to from 140° to 150° in the 
sun. These figures have been greatly exceeded on several occasions, as on the 9th of 
January, 1862, when the thermometer registered in the shade 116°3’; on the 14th of 
the same month, when the reading was 115° in the shade and 165° im the sun; and 
in December, 1876, when 114° and 162° were indicated respectively for the shade 
and sun. The maximum temperature recorded was on the 18th of January of last 
year (1882), when the thermometer marked the prodigious figure of 180° in the sun, 
a point removed only thirty-two degrees from the temperature of boiling. The 
temperature of the shade for the same day was 112°, or still twenty-one degrees 
below the heat experienced by the unfortunate Ritchie in the oasis of Mourzouk, and 
forty-four degrees below the doubtless incorrectly observed 156° claimed by Du 
Chaillu for Western Equatorial Africa. The autumn season in Australia includes the 
months of March, April and May, when the thermometer in the region of Adelaide 
falls to 70°-80°, with a mean of 64°6/. This is stated to be one of the genial and 
beautiful parts of the year, when the indigenous vegetation “awakens to new life, and 
trees, shrubs and herbage put forth fresh growth, while the leaves of the European 
deciduous trees get the autumnal tints and drop.” The rainy season,—winter,— 
marked by frequent rains and strong winds, sets in with June and continues through- 
out the months of July and August. Heavy frosts frequently occur during the night, 
and the thermometer has been known to descend to 28° (minimum). The spring 
season, described as being unsurpassed in any other part of the world, includes the 
months of September, October and November, with a mild and genial mean tempera- 
ture of about 60°-70°. “At this time of the year, the gardens are in their best floral 
beauty; trees, shrubs, perennials, annuals, emulate each other in regard to their 
flowers, which are of such a size, richness in color and perfection as a Northern gar- 
dener can scarcely imagine.” The average annual fall of rain over the plains is 
twenty-one inches, or considerably below that of our Eastern cities. The wide 
extremes of summer and winter temperature, and the prevalence of long droughts, 
taken in connection with the mixed character of the flora, render the vegetation 
peculiarly sensible to climatic inroads. Tropical and alpine plants suffer, not only 
from the dry atmosphere, but the former also from the winter’s cold. Many of the 
European and North American forest trees, such as the oak, lime, birch, horse- 
chestnut and maple, thrive at best but very slowly; while in the case of the beech and 
most conifers all attempts at successful cultivation on the plains have failed. The 
elm, plane, ash, poplar and willow, on the other hand, thrive vigorously. 


UTILIZATION OF THE SuN’s RAyYs FOR HEATING PurposEs.—At the late meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Professor E. S. Morse de- 
scribed an ingenious device, now actually employed at the museum of Salem, Mass., 
for heating and ventilating rooms through direct solar influences. A black slaty surface 
—measuring, say, eight feet in length and three in width, and inserted ina groove very 
much in the manner of a glass in a frame,—is placed vertically upon a wall, outside the 
building, in a position where it can most readily receive the sun’s rays. With it are 
arranged connecting flues intended to conduct the heated air into the interior. By 
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means of this novel contrivance, it is contended, a library room was kept comfortable, 
if a few of the coldest days were excepted, throughout an entire winter. The current 
of air passing through the flue, when the sun’s rays impinged directly upon the black 
receiver, was raised about thirty degrees; and the quantity of heated air discharged 
into the room was estimated at thirty-two. hundred feet per hour. The maximum 
quantity discharged was upwards of forty-one hundred feet, at 12.45 P. M., the ther- 
mometric rise being then twenty-nine degrees. The room in question measured twenty 
by fourteen feet, and ten feet in height; but much larger areas have been similarly and 
successfully operated upon. The method as described received the commendation 
of Professors Mendenhall and Rogers. 

Nortes.—A new claimant to the honor of having discovered or invented the tele- 
phone has just appeared in the person of Charles Bourseul, a Frenchman, whose claim 
is stated to date back to the year 1854, when a communication on the subject was made 
to the French Academy of Sciences, and published in the Didaskalia (in the issue of 
September 28th for that year), an auxiliary sheet to the Frankfurter Fournal. The 
claim is advocated by the Comte du Moncel The Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore has added to its practical working department a new biological laboratory, 
now almost finished, constructed primarily with reference to advanced work in experi- 
mental physiology, and which in many respects will probably be the most complete in- 
stitution of the kind in the country. Rooms specially designed for work in spectro- 
scopy, myography, electro-physiology, physiological chemistry, histology and micro- 
photography have been provided for. At Coblenz, on the Rhine, experiments 
were recently made toward determining whether ravens could not be advantageously 
substituted for carrier-pigeons in the capacity of public carriers. Young birds were 
sent out to a distance of about forty miles, to near Treves, on the Moselle, and re- 
turned successfully. The raven, it is contended, is less liable to be attacked and destroyed 
by birds of prey than the pigeon. Professor Bizzozero has been awarded the Riberi 
prize of twenty thousand francs by the Royal Academy of Medicine of Turin, for his disser- 
tation on “ Physiopathology of Blood.” The principal problems involved in the researches 
detailed in this paper are the origin of the red globules, and the relation of the hzemato- 
blasts to coagulation. Among the contestants for the award were Wharton Jones, Norris, 
and Hayem. M. Aimé Giraud, following the proposition of Pasteur that the burial 
of deceased animals does not destroy the affecting germs of disease, has recently shown 
that the desired effect of complete destruction may be brought about by treating the car- 
cases with cold concentrated sulphuric acid. Three hundred and twenty-one kilo- 
grammes at sixty degrees’ proof removed in ten days nine sheep, weighing two hun- 
dred and four kilogrammes. Signor Baldacci, who was detailed by the Royal 
Corps of Engineers to investigate the causes that may have led to the late catastrophe 
on the island of Ischia, finds, contrary to the views expressed by Professor Palmieri 
and to those maintained sometime since in this journal, that the destruction was the 
result, not of a subsidence of the crust as induced by aqueous solution, but of true vol- 
canic activity which is still resident in the island, and which at intervals manifests itself 
in the form of seismic movements and otherwise. The town of Casamicciola stood 
over the intersection of the two principal lines of seismic activity, and consequently at 
its focus. A congress of American ornithologists, following upon the plan of the 
British Ornithological Union, is shortly to convene at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. Mr. Cromwell F. Varley, F. R. S., distinguished for his 
discoveries in the field of telegraphic electricity, and for a long time chief engineer and 
electrician to the Electric and International Telegraph Company of Great Britain, died 
at his residence at Bexley Heath, Kent, England, on the 2d inst. Mr. Varley’s name 
in connection with those of Robert Stephenson and Sir William Fairbairn is inti- 
mately associated with the construction of the first successful Atlantic cable, and with 
that of the distinguished physicist, Crookes, with the investigation of spiritualistic 
phenomena. It is announced that Mr. John A. Ryder, formerly of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of this city, and now chief embryologist to the United States Fish 
Commission, has succeeded in artificially breeding the oyster from the egg, a circum- 
stance of the utmost importance in the matter of oyster cultivation. A. H. 


























NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForrIGN.—Nassau, New Providence, was visited by a hurricane on the 8th inst. 
Many houses were blown down, fifty vessels wrecked, and sixty lives lost. An ex- 
plosion of fire-damp occurred on the 20th inst. in a mine near the town of Unna, West- 
phalia, by which fifteen miners were killed. The estimated expenses of the Rys- 
sian army for 1884 are seven million roubles in excess of those for 1883. The 
Holland budget for 1884 estimates that there will be a deficit in the Treasury of thirty 
million florins. It proposes that a loan be issued of fifty million florins, to cover the 
deficiency and for other purposes. ‘The cable connecting Europe with Brazil is 
broken between the island of St. Vincent and Pernambuco. The Emperor of 
Germany has appointed King Alfonso of Spain to the command of a Schleswig- 
Holstein Uhlan regiment garrisoned at Strasburg. A despatch from Vienna states 
that Russia is making extensive military preparations along the Austrian and German 
frontiers. Tenders have been asked for thirty-six thousand military beds. All the 
railways have been ordered to have military cars in readiness. A letter from 
Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, was read on the 21st inst. at London before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, in which he urges that Great 
Britain should claim a protectorate over the Congo country. Mrs. Carey and other 
witnesses of the murder of James Carey arrived at !’lymouth, England, on the 24th 
inst. O'Donnell was put upon his trial in London on the 25th inst. Mr. Simeon 
Charles Hadley, alderman for Castle Baynerd Ward, was on the 25th inst. elected Lord 
Mayor of London.— The rocket factories at the arsenal at Woolwich, on the 
Thames, exploded on the 24th inst. There were wild reports of the loss of life, but it 
was ascertained finally that but two persons were killed, both of them laborers in the 
irsenal. The official report of the fatalities consequent upon the late earthquake 

n the island of Ischia asserts that 1,990 persons were killed and 374 injured. 


Domestic.—The machine and blacksmith shops of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
i\ailroad, in Hannibal, Missouri, were burned on the 21st inst. The New Orleans 









































National Bank has obtained an injunction restraining the postmaster from refusing to 
deliver letters or pay money-orders to the bank, on the ground that it is agent for a 
lottery company which has been excluded from the mails. The Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City Railway was sold on the 2oth inst., by order of Peter L. Voorhees, Master 
in Chancery. It was bought by G. W. R. Kaercher, representing, it is said, the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, for one hundred thousand dollars. The 
new comet seen by Professor Brooks at Phelps, New York, is now demonstrated to be 
the long-expected comet of 1812. It is visible in good telescopes of moderate aperture 
near Eta Draconis, and will be visible to the naked eye before Christmas. There 
being a split among the Greenback leaders in Massachusetts, E. Moody Boynton, of the 
State Committee of the Greenback-Labor party there, has issued a call for a Greenback 
convention, to meet in Worcester on October 16th, to nominate a State ticket. The 
call protests against the convention held in Boston on the 25th inst. as being without 
precedent in the history of the National Greenback-Labor party. That convention 
met, none the less, on the date arranged. Levi R. Pierce, of Lynn, was chosen presi- 
dent, and Gustavus B. Hutchinson, of Boston, secretary. General Butler was unan- 
imously nominated for Governor. The Colored National Convention met on 
the 24th inst. in Louisville, about two hundred and fifty delegates being present. It 
was called to order by Milton Hollond, of Washington. Frederick Douglass was 
elected permanent chairman. On the 25th inst., Mr. Douglass addressed a very large 
audience, including many prominent whites, in a two hours’ speech, sketching the his- 
tory of his race since its emancipation. He was sarcastically severe upon the Govern- 
ment, and incidentally so upon the Republican party. His remarks elicited applause. 
By a collision between two passenger trains on the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad near 
Seymour, Indiana, on the 23d inst., the engineer and five passengers were injured. 
Both trains were going the same way, and one ran into the rear of the other. A 
kitchen range in the Scoville House, at Waterbury, Connecticut, exploded on the 24th 
inst., in consequence of the shutting off of the city water which supplied it. Several 
servants narrowly escaped with their lives and the building was fired in several places. 
A lunatic named Feeney, about twenty-six years of age, fired off two pistol- 
shots in the office of the British consul at New York on the 2<th inst. The cor- 
ner-stone of Burnside Memorial Hall in Bristol, Rhode Island, was laid on the 25th 
inst. with Masonic ceremonies, Judge Colt delivering an oration. Among those 
present were President Arthur, Governor Brown, Attorney General Brewster, and the 
Rhode Island Congressmen. President Arthur will remain in Rhode Island 
until Monday next, when he is expected to return to New York. The 
Constitutional amendments voted upon at the recent election in Texas have been 
adopted. They authorize the investment of the school fund in such securities as may 
be designated by the Legislature, and provide for a separate tax for school purposes. 
F. Mayer & Co., dealers in woollens, of New York, made an assignment on the 
25th inst., with preferences to the amount of $810,513. Their total liabilities are esti- 
mated at $1,250,000. Levy Brothers & Co., clothiers, of New York, filed an as- 
signment en the 25th inst., giving preferences to the amount of nine hundred thousand 
dollars. In New York, on the 25th inst., the coroner’s jury in the matter of the 
recent disaster on the Long Island Railroad found the Company directly responsible. 
Coroner Robinson discharged from arrest Engineer Glenn, who had been held in 
five thousand dollars’ bail. The Democratic State Convention of Massachusetts 
met on the 26th inst. in Boston, and after some lively proceedings chose Edward Avery 
for permanent chairman. Benjamin F. Butler was renominated for Governor by accla- 
masion, and made a long address reviewing his administration. 


DEATHS.—Antoine Ferdinand Joseph Plateau, a distinguished French scientist, 
died at Paris on the 2oth inst., aged 82. Georges Alexandre Rhallis, the Grecian 
statesman and jurisconsult, died in London on the 25th inst., aged 79. Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Francis Hatfield, a well-known Presbyterian minister, died at Summit, New 
Jersey, on the 23d inst., at the age of 76. William Augustus Norton, professor of 
civil engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, died at New Havea 
on the 2Istinst., aged seventy-three years. Adrian Jacquinot, assistant professor of 
the French language at Harvard University, died on the 22d inst., aged 42. The 
death is announced at Shasta, California, of S. S. Montague, chief engineer of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, at the age of forty-six years. 






























































DRIFT. 


—Three houses of cliff dwellers have been discovered in Emery County, Utah. 
They are of adobe, which has become as hard as the rocks in which they are hidden, 
and each is large enough for two persons. They are located in almost inaccessible 
places. 


—The heat on the Colorado desert has been greater this season than for many years 
past, inflicting severe suffering upon those compelled to cross it. During the early part 
of September, the thermometer in the day-time stuck persistently at 130°, and the close 
atmosphere made the heat appear greater than the reality. Tremendous thunder-storms 
were frequent. 





—The German colony planted in Asuncion, Paraguay, about a year ago, is now re- 
ported to be a failure. The colonists are disappointed and disgusted, and long to re- 
turn to the Fatherland. The colony is broken up, and most of the colonists are in a 
destitute condition. The project was started by two Europeans, who are denounced 
as swindlers by their victims. 


—The amount of land in Ireland which has gone out of cultivation the past year is 
no less than 58,690 acres. The reason for this is thus stated by an English paper: 
“‘Treland has land which may be made productive to some extent if it is well worked; 
but it is too poor for permanent pasture, and the attempt to turn it into permanent pas- 
ture means failure and a permanent curtailment of the area of land which can be made 
to support the population.” 


—The river Tay, which is the most productive of all the British salmon streams, 
rents for an aggregate of over twenty thousand pounds sterling; and to provide that 
sum, pay the working expenses, and yield a profit to those who lease the fisheries, it 
has been calculated that salmon to the value of sixty thousand pounds must be caught; 
say, eighty thousand fish, each of the value of fifteen shillings. This would seem to 
have been accomplished, for it is expected that the rental will be higher next year. 


—The question of disestablishment continues to be discussed in England, and 
notices of three distinct motions on the subject have been placed on the notice book of 
the House of Commons for next session. Mr. Richard will move that the Church of 
England is injurious to the political and religious interests of the nation, and ought to 
be no longer maintained, Mr. Dillwyn will move that the Church of England in Wales 
is an anomaly and an injustice which ought no longer to'exist, and Mr. Peddie will 
move that the maintainance of the Church Establishment in Scotland is indefensible 
on public grounds, and that a measure for the disestablishment and disendowment of 
that church should be passed at an early period. 
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—New Orleans belongs in the list of cities cursed by partisan misrule. The 
recent report of the grand jury discloses depredations by hoodlums, the powerlessness 
of the police, the intimidation of juries and witnesses, and the commission of many 
acts of ruffanism by men who are in the employ of the city. It goes on to say that 
“under the license and patronage of city officials are concentrated drinking-dens, gam- 
bling-houses, and low resorts where prostitutes take in and swindle or drug strangers. 
There is no effort at concealment about this saturnalia of crime, for the brightness of 
electric lights lends a glamour to the scene.” 


—Four white camels presented by King Humbert of Italy to Mr. Garreit, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which were brought to this country on the 
steamer “ Indipendente,” arrived safe at Baltimore on Thursday morning of last week, 
and were immediately transferred to Druid Hill Park. They were in the care of Mr. 
Curran, who took over to Italy the horse which Mr. Garrett presented to King Hum- 
bert. The king presentea Mr. Curran with a handsome gold chronometer, inlaid with 
diamonds which show on both sides of the case, and ornamented with the royal arms 
of Italy in enamel and “ Umberto I.” in large diamonds. 


—The Canada Atlantic Railroad claims to run the fastest trains in America, from 
Coteau to Ottawa, seventy-eight and four-tenths miles, in one hour and thirty-four min- 
utes, or about fifty miles an hour, making three stops. The “Flying Dutchman,” run- 
ning from London to Bristol, averages fifty-nine and one-eighth miles an hour for one 
hundred and eighteen and one-quarter miles; another Great Western train, from Pad- 
dington to Swindon, makes fifty-three and one-quarter miles an hour for seventy-seven 
and one-quarter miles; a German train goes one hundred and fifty-two and one-half 
miles, from Berlin to Hanover, at the rate of fifty-one and seven-tenths miles an hour; 
the Great Western’s London and Peterboro train averages fifty-one and one-half miles 
an hour, the Northampton train fifty-one and one-half miles an hour, the Pennsylvania’s 
fast train from Jersey City to Philadelphia forty-eight and three-tenths miles an hour, 
and the Reading’s Bound Brook fast train forty-four and seven-tenths miles an hour. 


—The Danes are good farmers and export largely of their produce. In the first 
five months of this year, they sent to England thirty-two million pounds of butter and 
fifty-two thousand head of cattle. Besides a royal agricultural society, they have 
seventy local organizations for the encouragement of agriculture, though the population 
of the whole country is scarcely more than that of London. There is a chair of dairy 
farming in connection with the University of Copenhagen, held by Professor Segelecke, 
who has organized a regular system of dairy instruction which is carried on throughout 
the country under his supervision. Farmers receive students, who are mostly women, 
and under a scheme of the Professor they are thoroughly trained in milking, and in 
preparing the milk by weighing, zerating, cooling, and separating the cream for churn- 
ing, and also in the best processes for making cheese and butter, and packing them for 
market. All the processes are conducted on exact and scientific principles, and, of 
course, the best results are attained. The pupils who go through this instruction give 
their services, receiving a nominal sum annually, and among them are many from 
America. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, September 27. 

Gir Northern Pacific stocks have been again driven down by “ bear” attacks, and 

they have reached figures that are certainly very low, if those willing to buy 
could but be assured of future honest management. But who has this assurance? The 
history of this road like that of others is a history of enormous fortunes rapidly made by 
those who have controlled it, and it is because Mr. Villard’s management does not 
command public confidence and appears to have been extravagant that the decline in 
his stocks could not be arrested sooner. It seemed likely from yesterday’s prices that 
the “drive ” on them was about over. Other than these, prices of stocks as shown be- 
low are generally a little lower than last week, though there are several exceptions to 
this rule. In the local market, Pennsylvania and Lehigh Navigation are a fraction 
higher, and have been almost without fluctuation. Though frosts are at hand, no doubt, 
according to the ordinary progress of seasons, the corn crop is made, and they will 
have little effect now on either its quantity or its price. Grain quotations at Chicago 
are much the same as a week ago. Money remains easy and the tendency of gold is 
toward this country, though as heretofore not strongly. Reports of railway earn- 
ings for the third week in September generally look well, though there is a fierce war 
of rates among several of the Chicago roads, the particular contest being on passenger 
travel from that city to Indianapolis and Louisville ; to the former city from Chicago 
five cents have been charged by some roads. 

The specie exports from New York last week were larger than they had recently 
been, reaching $561,823. Of this sum, however, very nearly the whole was silver, 
the gold only amounting to $21,500. The arrivals of specie, however, were still larger 
than the exports, and consisted chiefly of gold. They amounted to $778,262. Since 
the first of the year, the specie coming in at New York has been $11,529,162, and that 
going out $11,438,559, making an almost precise balance to thistime. There has been, 
however, but little gold among the exports and little silver among the imports. 

The New York banks on Saturday showed a loss of $1,831,075 in surplus reserve, 
but they still had $1,907,350 over the legal requirement. Their specie amounted to 
$55,360,300. The Philadelphia banks in their statement on the same date showed 
an increase of $52,904 in loans, $566,272 in reserve, $4,712 in national bank notes, 
$263,257 in due from banks, $35,509 in due to banks, and $810,838 in deposits. The 
circulation decreased by $752. At the end of the week, the Philadelphia banks had 
$6,630,000 loaned in New York. 

The Railroad Gazette reports one hundred and three miles of new track built in 
the United States last week, making a total of 3,687 miles built this year, against 7,164 
miles in the same period of last year, and 4,474 in 1881. 

Concerning coal the Coal Trade Fournal says: “It is worthy of notice that there 
continues to be a demand sufficient to take up the large output which is recorded for 
each week as it passes. As to how long the market will stand up under such an out- 
put is the only question that disturbs the trade. It does not appear probable that there 
will be any necessity for curtailment before December Ist, After that date there can 
and no doubt will be suspensions sufficient to keep the production within the bounds 
to meet the requirements of the fewer markets then open. On the whole, it is a fact 





that the companies must be doing very well in quantity sold and price realized, and we 
see no necessity for an advance in circulars on the 1st of October; we trust that none 
will be made, for it will be largely on paper. When the market is such that coal is 
worth more than it now sells for, considerable margin remains to work on before the 
present circular prices are reached.” 

The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 


market yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 
September 26. September 19. 


Central Pacific, : - ° - - : . 6734 68 
Canada Southern, ; ‘ : 53% 54 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 284% 2634 
Delaware and Hudson, 1063 107 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, ‘ ‘ 121 W% 12334 
Erie, : : : : : : : ; a 3156 
Lake Shore, . : . . : : 1024 10334 
Louisville and Nashville, . . : - : , ‘ 4934 51 
Michigan Central, ; : ‘ : : ; 83 % 3358 
Missouri Pacific, . . , ° . 97% 1o1x% 
Northwestern,common, . ‘ 2 : , : 126 127 
New York Central, . ; 2 2 : , - 415% 1153 
Oregon and Transcontinental, . : : ; 3 5534 

Pacific Mail, : 3858 37 
St. Paul, 102% 105 % 
Texas Pacific, . 28 5 29% 
Union Pacific, . 893% 92 
Wabash, 21% 22% 
Wabash, preferred, 333% 34 4% 
Western Union, 79% 82% 


The following were the closing quotations of leading stocks in the Philadelphia 


market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
September 26. September 19. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, . : ; ; 59 5854 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 4 ; 25% 2534 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.,_ . 4 : P 444 44 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . : : : : 70 70 
Northern Pacific, common, = : : 35 37% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 65% 69% 
Northern Central Railroad, 55% bid 5534 bid 


Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg, common, 12 12% 


North Pennsylvania Railroad, 67% bid 66% bid 
United Companies of New ‘Jersey Railroad, 193 %4 bid 193% bid 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, ; ‘ . 17 bid 17 bid 
New Jersey Central,. : : . 81% 824 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 113% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, ; ; ; : 113 5% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ‘ ; - 119% 120 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 120% 121 
United States 3s, registered, : ‘ ; ; 101% 102% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, - - : - 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ; 2 ‘ ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; > . . 132 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 134% 


United States currency 6s, 1890, 135 
The Ledger of this city of this date says: « The t money owe continues to rule 
unchanged, with ample capital offering. In this city, call loans are quoted at five and 
six per cent., and first-class commercial paper at six per cent. At New York, there is 
a good demand for commercial paper, which is quoted: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, six per cent.; four months’ acceptances, six and six and a half per 
cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, six and seven and a 
half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at one and a half and twa 
and a half per cent. all day.” 
The Reading Railroad reports its net earnings for August (including the New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad,) at $2,052,578, against $1,171,299 for the previous August. For 
the nine months of the year that have passed, the net earnings were $9,108,150, against 
$7,291,221 for the same time in the previous year. The net earnings of the New Jer- 
sey Central were $691,124 for August, and the rental $452,043. 
The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for August, 1883, as compared with the same month in 
1882, shows: 











An increase in gross earnings of $104,201 
A decrease in expenses of 5,561 
An increase in net earnings of . $109, 762 

The eight months of 1883, as compared with the same wr of 1882, show: 
An increase in gross earnings of $1,787,734 
An increase in expenses of 1,503,626 
An increase in net earnings of $284,108 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the eight months of 1883, show a surplus 
over all liabilities of $557,180, being a decrease as compared with the same period of 
1882 of $64,722. 





WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, OR, INDEFD, ANY 
pulmonary or bronchial complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so easily ob- 
tained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, can be nad? If you have contracted a severe 
cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and inflammation which frequently 
bring about consumption, by promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled 
with any affection of the throat you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording 
relief from obstructing phlegm and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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FE. O. THOMPSON. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our imported En- 
glish clothing, made to our order by one of the 
leading tailoring firms of London, embracing Lon- 
don-made English fall oversacks, English covert 
coats, English Brighton overcoats, English D.-B. 
pea jackets and vests, English ulsters, English suits. 


These goods all bear the impress and character of 
the noted London firm, and the stamp and approval 
of the latest English style. They are distinguished 
for “full” English cut, sterling quality of goods, su- 
perior style and fit. Carrying with them our indorse- 
ment, they must meet with a rapid sale, as they 
supply a necessity long felt for good, stylish garments 
at a moderate and cheap price. Customers can now 
be fitted in a foreign coat cheaper than a domestic 
ready-made one can be purchased, for our English 
overcoats cost only from $15 to $30. 


E. O. THOMPSON, Importer and Merchant 
Tailor, 908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia ; also, at 245 
Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—It is our judgment that there is not a ready- 
made house in the country that can supply such 
reasonable-priced stylish garments as these. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OGONTZ. 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Removed to OGONTZ, the late palatial country-seat and 
present possession of Jay Cooke. Principals: Miss Bon- 
ney, Miss Dillaye, Miss Bennett, Miss Eastman. 

The Thirty-Fourth Year of this School will open Sep- 
tember 26th at Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, for 
which apply to Principals, Lock-Box 92, Philadelphia. 

f Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
favor by mentioning THE AMERICAN, 











THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pemperton Morris, WitirAM B. Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLarkr, ~ L. CLAGHORN, 


O. Horstmann, 
hen F. WARNER, 
Tuomas Dotan, 


Cuarves F. HASELTINE, 
Joun SARTAIN, 
Wirt S. Baker, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barron. 

JAMES L. CLAG HORN, President. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
President. F.O. HORSTMANN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Prin- 

cipal Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 


P EIRCE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 
( New Record Building,) 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 


(Expert Accountant; also, Expert in Handwriting,) 
Principal. 

With a corps of instructors intimately acquainted with the wants 
of business men. and by the most advanced and modern educational 
methods, students are trained for the vocation of business. 

Day School,g A. M. to2 P, M. Afternoon School, 3 to 5 P. M. 
Night School, 7 tog P M. 

A new department added—short-hand and type-writing 

Call or send for circular and report of commencement proceedings, 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 








HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY AND 
TYPE-WRITING, 

No 1338 Chestnut Street, 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teaching (by lesson- 
sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing rules 
and exceptions. 

THE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. Success 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send for 
pamphiet. LINGLE & McKNIGHT. 





Nugget 
Gold. 


Elegant forms of jewelry, 
plain, or studded with pre- 
cious gems. 


Bairry, Banxs & Bipp te, 
Chestnut and Twelfth Sts., Phila. 








METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








PennsyLvania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND ForGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 

Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





Fairbanks Standard Scales. 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 


Quality Considered. 


Every 
Description. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 7:15 Chestnut St., Phila. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
] STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
. Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





Outside Coats for 
September. 


These chilly and damp days require 
a protector of some kind. At reason- 
able prices we present a large assort- 
ment of Light-Weight Overcoats that 
are adapted exactly to Fall and Spring. 
These coats are not a luxury, but a 
prime necessity for health and comfort. 


JouN WaANaMAKER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 and 822 CuESTNUT STRERT, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








NEW PUB?! ICATIONS. 


Relief of Local and State Taxation, 


THROUGH 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL SURPLUS. 
Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson’s Pamphlet, 
COMPOSED OF 


RECENT ARTICLES IN THE AMERICAN. 











83> Copies of this pamphlet may be had by addressing 
THE AMERICAN, 
1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


P.-O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 








FINANCIAL. 


NARR & GERTACH, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 











WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


Steam- Power Printers, 


Manufacturers, 


S: ati oners, 





Blank-Book 


509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Wm. SELLERS & Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





machine. 


reading. 





COPIES CAN BE MADE AT ONE WRITING. 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing 
It practically has no rival. 
houses can be found trying to do their correspondence without one or 
more of these machines. 

The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. 


But few first-class business 


SEVERAL 
One person with 


a Type- ities can do the work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


J. W. EARLE, Manager. 


715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








